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U.S. soldier testing 
chemical-warfare 
gear in Saudi Arabia 
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“For people like 
me the Bill of 
Rights is loud 
and clear.” 


MARLEE MATLIN 
ACTRESS 


‘“Hearing-impaired people 
have the same rights and privi- 
leges as anyone else in this soci- 
ety and that includes the right of 
access to information. That’s 
why I’ve been such a strong pro- 
ponent of closed captioning and 
signing whenever possible— 
movies, plays, TV. Without it, 
you have what amounts to a form 
of censorship. 

“The Bill of Rights is the best 
defense against this kind of 
injustice. 

“The hearing-impaired can 
do anything anybody else can do. 
Look around you—there are 
deaf lawyers, deaf businessmen, 
deaf teachers, deaf actors— 
nothing impairs our creativity. 
Nothing.”’ 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


THE GULF: Quickening its 
military buildup, America 
prepares for war 


As an international embargo begins to 
squeeze, Saddam adds American 
diplomats to his collection of Western 
hostages. U.S. forces are soon to be strong 
enough to go on the offensive. The biggest 
fear is that Iraq will attack civilians with 
poison gas. With events spiraling out of 
control, only an extraordinary 
breakthrough seems capable of averting 
disaster. » Americans are rallying around 
the flag. But their long-term support 
depends on Bush’s leadership. » Saddam 
tries to put a kinder, gentler face on his 
seizure of thousands of hostages—and 
fails. 





NATION: Fearing war and 
dreading an oil shock, 
financial markets sink 

The showdown in the Persian Gulf has 
touched off a panic. In a month, investors 
in the U.S. have lost more than $600 
billion. » California debates a thicket of 
environmental proposals. 
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BUSINESS: Why 
the Genovese clan 
is so powerful 

John Gotti may get the 
headlines, but Vincent 
Gigante’s Mob family is the 
dominant force in a $100 
billion industry.» Is the 
godfather insane, or crazy 
like a fox? 
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VIDEO: Embattled 
CBS News gets 
another new chief 
While Dan Rather was 
anchoring in the Middle 
East, a big story broke back 
home: news president David 
Burke’s ouster after two 
turbulent years of budget 
woes and declining ratings. 


69 








EDUCATION: 
Vouching for 
competition 

It began with conservatives, 
but now liberals are enlisting 
in the crusade to give parents 
the freedom and funds to 
send their children to any 
school—public or private. 
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LIVING: Careers 
ona collision 
course 

With two salaries, two egos 
and two sets of job demands, 
married couples today 
require mobility, flexibility 
and a dose of originality. 


82 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: 
One man’s vision of 
wide-open spaces 
and the world 
unspoiled 

The photographs of Ansel 
Adams are like national 
monuments on paper, more 
deeply embedded in the 
American consciousness 
than the actual places they 
depict. A new book combines 
his pictures and words to 
make a powerful case for the 
natural world that he loved. 
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NATURE: Anew 
book details the 
lives of ants 

Two noted Harvard 
scientists look to the world’s 
most dominant social insect 
for behavior’s roots and 
discover the iron laws of the 
superorganism. 


78 


ESSAY: Beware 
the masks of 
minority terrorism 
Affirmative action, so noble 
in intention, is mostly a 
denial of the fact that we are 
all born different. No one 
gains if past oppression is 
replaced by condescension. 
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Cover: 
Photograph by 
Dennis Brack— DOD Poo! 





World Problems World Solutions 





The driver of a car traveling sixty miles 
per hour is only 2 feet—2/00 of a sec- 
ond—from solid glass. Glass that stops 
moving in a head-on collision—although 


In a head-on collision, speed is of the essence. the driver does not 


Something needs to come between the 
driver and the windshield. Something 
that will get there fast 


At the moment of impact, sensors in the 
bumper and engine compartment signa 
an initiator developed by ICI. Barely 

3/1000 of a second later, a mixt 





ture of 
propellant gases, triggered by the initi 
ator, fully inflates a protective air bag 
The bag remains inflated for two crucial 
seconds, then collapses, restoring vital 
visibility. As a result of this technology, 
thousands of lives may be saved yearly: 





Automotive safety is just one aspect of 
IC]. Other developments, such as re 
search in plant biotechnology and our 
ozone-friendly” fluorocarbons, may take 
years before they make a difference 


And some, like our initiator, make a dif- 
ference in a considerably shorter time 





World Class 
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F photographer Dennis Brack, 
the second most remarkable as- 
pect of taking pictures of U.S. troops 
in Saudi Arabia has been the 115° 
heat. “I have sunburn on top of my 
sunburn,” jokes Brack, who dutifully 
applies SPF 39 sun block every hour to 
little avail. “My warmest situation so 
far was taking pictures in the exhaust 
of an F-15 jet under the midday sun. It 
was so hot, the rubber grips around 
my lenses started to melt off.” The 
heat and dust have already claimed 
one of Brack’s cameras, and he is well 
into every piece of backup equipment 
he brought with him. 











Brack with U.S. troops in Saudi Arabia 


As one of only three still photographers in the Pentagon 
press pool, Brack has taken some of the most powerful photo- 
graphs ever published of an army preparing for battle: a column 

of fresh-faced G.L.s striding purpose- 
8 fully into the Saudi sands, a lone sol- 
dier trudging toward a tent sculpted 
to look like a sand dune and, in this 
¢ week’s issue, a muscular-looking F-15 
Eagle fighter preparing for takeoff, 
fully armed and ready for business. 
Under the rules of the pool, all pic- 
tures taken by Brack must be shared 
with other U.S. newsmagazines and 
wire services; this explains why his 
work has appeared not only in TIME 
but also in Newsweek, U.S. News & 
World Report and dozens of newspa- 
pers around the country. 

The pool was scheduled to be dis- 
banded last Sunday, but Brack, who is 





But the most remarkable aspect 
of Brack’s assignment has been the 
Pentagon’s request for his measure- 
ments. Reason: the Defense Depart- 
ment wants to make sure it has a safety suit in his size in case lraq 
uses chemical weapons. “You can’t keep worrying about it, but 
the possibility of a gas attack is always in the back of your mind,” 
says Brack, who took this weck’s cover picture. The subject, how- 
ever, rarely comes up in Brack’s conversations with the soldiers; 
instead, the troops keep asking him what the people back home 
think about the crisis. “I'll bet I’m asked for the latest news at 
least 20 times a day,” he says. 


“It was so hot, the grips around 
my lenses started to melt.” 


based in Washington and has shot for 
Time for 25 years, is remaining in Sau- 
di Arabia to work exclusively for us. 
That’s good news for you and me, but 
as for Brack .. . he smiles every time he thinks about the vacant 
house on the Delaware shore where he was planning to spend his 
summer vacation. “I wanted sun and sand,” he says, shrugging. 
Surveying the endless Saudi desert, he adds, “I'll pretend it’s a 


very wide beach.” 





New from NordicTrack... 





There's never been a total-body 
aerobic exerciser like this before. 






NordicRow TBX means total-body exercise. 


Try NordicRow TBX 
in your own home 
for 30 days with 


Treadmills, stairclimbers and NordicRow TBX advances the science more oF ebtigation! 
stationary bikes don't give you half of personal adjustability and comfort. CALL TODAY! 
the workout of NordicRow TBX. + Revolutionary back stress management 


You don't just work your legs, as on 
treadmills, stairclimbers and stationary bikes; 
with NordicRow TBX you strengthen and 
tone all the major muscles in your upper and 
lower body. You get twice the workout. 


and comfort 


FREE VIDEO arocuvee 





NordicTrack, A CML Company or write 


system for proper posture and weight load 
distribution, maximum lower back support, 


+ Split-resistance settings for individualized 
upper and lower body workouts 


NordicRow " J" RX 


#Y WONDICTRACK 


The same innovative design and quality 
workmanship you've come to expect 
from NordicTrack 


cat 1-800-468-4491 isi 


NordicTrack, 141 Jonathan Blvd. N., Dept. 71610, Chaska, MN 52318 
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Our catalog includes active and casual apparel, footwear, equipment and accessories 


All fully guaranteed and honestly priced. If you'd like a copy, please call 1-800-548-4307 anytime 

















LETTERS 


IRAQ ON THE MARCH 


“Why should 
young Americans 
die just so that we 
can drive gas 
guzzlers?” 


William P. Garvey 
Aptos, Calif. 


THE S&L DEBACLE: From Bad to Worse 





Those who will suffer most and pay for 
Saddam Hussein’s aggression are the ordi- 
nary citizens of Iraq [WorRLD, Aug. 13]. 

Hiromi Nishimatsu 
Suita, Japan 


Oil drives our trade deficit, determines 
foreign policy and pollutes our shores, land 
and air. It can even cause war. The threat 
to U.S. national security comes not from 
Saddam’s actions but from the magnitude 
of our oil consumption. 

Paul M. Mack 
St. Louis 


This is the first time we have seen so 
many nations, including the superpowers, 
react to an unjust attack on a small country 
by a bigger one. It is very encouraging for 
world peace. 

Elias Tsamoussopoulos 
Athens 


George Bush, Congress and the Penta- 
gon brass should all get down on their 
knees and thank God for the Iraqi inva- 
sion. Nothing better distracts attention 
from domestic corruption and incompe- 
tence than a war. A conflict in greater Ara- 














bia will benefit the yo-yos who have 

brought this country to the brink of eco- 
nomic ruin and social chaos. 

Cynthia E. Leichter 

Seattle 


I don’t know which is more abhorrent: 
Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait or “owner- 
ship” of Kuwait by one family. The U.S. 
interest in achieving fairness, deconcen- 
tration of wealth and economic democracy 
may yet be represented by Saddam, despite 
his radical methods of accomplishing 
those objectives. 

Alain P. Rostoker 
Calgary, Alta. 


Saddam scares the bejesus out of me. A 
man who is not concerned about anyone’s 
opinion can thumb his nose at the world 
and not care about dropping a notch or two 
on the popularity charts. While we worried 
about the potential power of the united 
Germanys, Saddam, like a crazed pit bull, 
snuck up and clamped his jaws around the 
neck of the free world. 

Laura J. Mulcahy 
Alexandria, Va. 


There is an clement of hypocrisy in the 
U.S. government’s sending troops to the 
Middle East to protect the oil-rich king- 
dom of Saudi Arabia. A plea by the Pales- 
tinians for the U.S. government to send 
troops to help defenseless and homeless 
Palestinians against the Israeli soldiers oc- 
cupying the West Bank and Gaza would 
have fallen on deaf ears. 

Muneer Hafeez 
Miami 


Lost in Space 


Those who take the greatest risks often 
make the easiest targets. The U.S. Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administration 
is a case in point [NATION, Aug. 6]. After 
the Challenger tragedy, the space agency 
was blistered for allowing the shuttle to fly. 
The recent grounding of the shuttle fleet 
indicates that NASA is rightly putting safety 
ahead of expediency. The irony is the 
“damned if you do, damned if you don’t” 
attitude of the agency’s critics. 

Jerry Lewis, U.S. Representative 
35th District, California 
Washington 


As an engineer at NASA, I feel that 
from the scientific and engineering stand- 
point, the agency is definitely up to the 
task. However, NASA does not sell prod- 
ucts or make a profit that can be spent in 
research, development and testing. If Con- 
gress reduces the agency’s budget, it cuts 


| testing, project personnel, the number and 


complexity of systems, and the backup 
needed in case of system failure. 
Ryan Simmons 
Columbia, Md. 
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We should look to history to gauge the 
dangers, costs and rewards of exploration. 
NASA is opening the next American fron- 
tier and faces problems like those Colum- 
bus weathered 500 years ago. Exploration 
can take its toll: high costs, death from the 
hazards of the unknown and mutiny by a 
crew that has lost sight of its purpose. His- 
tory has shown, however, the value of ex- 
ploration. Has America forgotten the pio- 
neering in its past? 

Christopher M. Shank 
Tucson 


The Hubble telescope and its difficul- 
ties brought forth not a new world but a 
new word: to hubble, or screw up expen- 
sively and without focus. A $2 billion verb! 
Who says talk is cheap? 

Martin Mangan 
Tuscola, Ill. 


America’s Top Gay Writer 

Your portrait of Edmund White 
[PROFILE, July 30] presented insight into a 
key figure on the American literary scene. 
It was a kaleidoscope of the man, his world 
and his writings. 





Stanley J. Goldsmith | 
Port Washington, N.Y. | 


I am tired of the plaudits heaped on 
White, his commonplace themes and his 
highly touted style, which is something like 
that of a telephone directory—workman- 
like but without much color. 

Michael Williams 
Oakland 


Your subtitle says White “is living— 
and writing—with Arps.” Later you note 
that “although he is HIV-positive, he does 
not have any symptoms of AIDs.” It is im- 
portant that the public understand the dis- 
tinction between testing HIV-positive and 
having Arps. A person who is considered 
to be AIDS-active is one in whom an oppor- 
tunistic disease associated with immuno- 
deficiency has taken hold. A person who 
has tested positive for HIV does not neces- 
sarily have, and perhaps never will have, | 
AIDS. Such a person has had a blood test | 
that revealed exposure to HIV. The test in- 
dicates the presence of HIV antibodies, not 
the virus itself. 


” Ira Elliott 
4/08 Coalition to Unleash Power 
New York City 








Athletes and Violent Sex 


Contrary to your article “Sex and the 
Sporting Life” [BEHAVior, Aug. 6], I nev- 
er watched a gang rape, and I find the 
thought of doing so deplorable. I did hear 
fellow athletes joking about such a thing 
and shrugged it off, as so many of us 
have done. I learned my lesson—and am 
still learning—from feminists working for 
es 
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the Hottest new 
for 1990 


The Complete Golfer’s Handbook 

is 192 pages of valuable information that fits 

right in your golf bag. 

Includes: * 68 games golfers play : ‘ - 
* Round by round scoring logs [i.e | 


< Golf rules and terms Inquire about custom imprinting for golf 
* History of golf and more outings or corporate gifts. 


As a bonus, you will receive a free 24-page booklet of valuable golf tips 
from Golf Magazine. 

ORDER TODAY for only $24.95 in durable leather-like material, or only 
$34.95 in genuine leather (specify black or mauve). Add $3.00 shipping 
each. Comes in attractive gift box. 00% Money Back Guarantee. 


ORDER TODAY! 


1-800-477-0000 


MasterCard, Visa, Amex credit cards accepted 
GOLF GIFTS, INC. 919 Springer Drive, Lombard, IL 60148 
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LETTERS 
women’s rights and from participation in 


’ . . | 
men’s groups addressing male violence. 
We men need to take responsibility for our | 
behavior. Ultimately, we must promote the 


| life of a gentle man instead of aggression 


and violence as sport. 
Edward W. Gondolf 
Research Professor of Psychiatry 
University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 


When athletes commit rape or assault, 
they show they have not learned sports- 
manship at all; quite the opposite—they 
have come to believe their physical 
strength gives them an unrestricted license 
to attack other citizens, 

Alice M. Brues 
Boulder 


Van Gogh's Ear 

Seizures like those of Vincent van 
Gogh, the artist who cut off his ear, are not 
typical of Méniére’s disease, the painful 
car ailment [PEOPLE, Aug. 6]. The authors 
of the report in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association are well-published ear 
surgeons, but their paper was written with 
a definite bias to prove their point. No- 
where in their article did they disprove evi- 
dence that Van Gogh was psychotic or had 
recurrent grand mal seizures, nor did they 
discuss other factors that could have 
played a role in his illness, such as malnu- 
trition (owing to poverty), alcoholism, 
drug abuse and the popular disease of his 

contemporaries, syphilis. 
Alan D. Kornblut, M.D., Chief Editor 
Ear, Nose and Throat Journal 
Washington 





The South Rises Again 


“Hodding Carter Ill, 





you scalawag, you 5 
carpetbagging % 
skunk,” was the z| 
reaction from & 
Michael T. Smith of rate lz 
Natchez, Miss., to eacees R 


Carter's piece “The End of the South” 
(Essay, Aug. 6]. Essie McGilberry of 
Arlington, Ala., categorized it as 
“hogwash.” Ninety percent of the mail we 
received, most of it from Southerners, 
echoed these sentiments. But from 
Yankeeland, Julie E. Maybee of Ithaca, 
N.Y., opined, “The so-called end of the 
(white) South can only inspire a reaction of 
‘Who cares?’ We are better off without it.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building e Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 








Fax number: (212) 522-0601 
Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home 
telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 








ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME @Y VICTORIA LOWE 


> MOVIES 





WILD AT HEART. You may have 
thought David Lynch set the 
standard for weirdness with his 
TV series, but compared with his 
horrifically, hilariously violent 
new road movie, Twin Peaks is 
the Bobbsey Twins. Be awed— 
and grateful—that nobody else 
makes movies like this. 


GHOST. The summer's surprise 
smash has something for every- 
one: mystery, comedy and love 
with the proper corpse. This pile- 
driving romance trivializes the is- 
sue of mourning the dead (they 
don’t usually return to earth fora 
quickie), but no matter. Audi- 
ences believe in Ghost, It’s Field 
of Dreams with a little sex. 


PRESUMED INNOCENT. Skip 
the film. Reread the book. 


THEATER 


‘AL 


RICHARD Ill. Shakespeare's 
equivalent of Saddam Hussein, 
the power-mad usurper who will 
do anything, is suddenly every- 

















CRITICS’ VOICES 


By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 





where: Ian McKellen acts him in 
London, Stacy Keach in an up- 
coming Washington staging and 
Oscar-winner Denzel Washing- 
ton (Glory) in New York City’s 
Central Park. Are producers 
more farsighted than the CIA? 


AMIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM. Many a summer the- 
ater tries Shakespeare’s comic 
delight, but perhaps only the 
Open Door Theater, a troupe 
that moves from town to town 
trying to reacquaint the heart- 
land with the live stage, has set it 
in a coal mine—Pioneer Tunnel 
in Ashland, Pa., this week only. 


THE FANTASTICKS. Three 
decades after it opened off- 
Broadway (for 12,000-plus per- 
formances and still counting), 
the boy-meets-girl charmer 
starts a national tour at Wolf 
Trap, just outside Washington, 
in a spruced-up version starring 
Robert Goulet. 


LISZT: TRANSCENDENTAL 
STUDIES, 1838 VERSION 
(MCA). Liszt simplified these 
pieces into the still ferociously 
difficult Transcendental Etudes 





METROPOLITAN. In this fizzy, poignant social comedy, a group 
of preppies lounge in a Park Avenue salon. They discuss Jane 
Austen novels, speak in Henry James sentences and try to live 
in Philip Barry’s plays. Their manners are impeccable (a deb 
can be paid no higher compliment than being called “well 
read”), their snobbery impregnable (one boy doesn’t have a 
driver's license because, he tuts, “I’m no jock!”). They know 
they are out of fashion and cheerfully debate their irrelevance, 
like dinosaurs analyzing their own bones. Most of them are 
moneyed, but they soon must admit to a crucial class 
distinction: between the aristocracy of the desired and the 
proletariat of the unloved. In short, they are very like the rest of 
us. Though his setting and dialogue are frés swank, writer- 
director Whit Stillman made Metropolitan for peanut shells, and 
with a cast of novice screen actors. Best of all, he compliments 
his viewers by respecting their intelligence. Moviegoers should 
don their tuxes and rush out to return the favor. 

















(1852) for fear that no one else 
could play them. There may 
now be several fire-eating pi- 
ano virtuosos who can execute 
the original notes, but few can 
liberate the prophetic music 
they contain as masterfully as 
Janice Weber does here. 


BRANFORD MARSALIS 
QUARTET: MUSIC FROM 

MO’ BETTER BLUES (Colum- 
bia). The best thing to come out 
of Spike Lee’s disastrous movie 
about a fictional jazzman may be 
the sound-track recording by 
these four very real musicians 
and guest trumpeter Terence 
Blanchard. Driving hard-bop 
dominates, but the most memo- 
rable cut is a spare urban ballad, 
Again Never, written by the film- 
maker's father, bassist Bill Lee. 





PROJECT EDUCATION (cas. 
Sept. 2-7). cBs News marshals 
its forces for a week-long series 
of reports on America’s woeful 
record in education. Along with 
segments on 60 Minutes, the 
cBs Evening News and other 
shows, a prime-time special an- 
chored by Charles Kuralt (Sept. 
6) will examine the problems 
and propose solutions. 


FOX SUNDAY (Fox, Sept. 2). 
With The Simpsons transplanted 
to Thursdays, the Fox network's 
most successful night gets a near 
total overhaul. True Colors, one 
of two comedies debuting this 
week, is a sort of interracial Bra- 
dy Bunch that treads familiar 
Norman Lear ground, witlessly. 
Parker Lewis Can't Lose, a 
sprightly Ferris Bueller knock-off 
about a high school wise guy, is 
fresher and funnier. 





THE ANTS by Bert Holldobler 
and Edward O. Wilson (Har- 
vard; $65). The result of 20 years 
of collaborative research into 
the mysteries of the planet's 
most ubiquitous and useful in- 
vertebrate superbly published 
for specialists and laymen. 








SEVENTH HEAVEN by Alice 
Hoffman (Putnam; $19.95). In 
her eighth and by far best book, 
the novelist cuts through the old 
clichés about the suburban waste- 
land with characters who make 
even the Tupperware feel real. 


OFF THE ROAD by Carolyn Cas- 
sady (Morrow; $22.95). The wid- 
ow of Neal Cassady, model for 
Dean Moriarty in Jack Kerouac’s 
Beat Generation saga, On the 
Road, shows us what happened 
to these literary legends when 
forced to live in the slow lane. 





FROM POUSSIN TO MA- 
TISSE: THE RUSSIAN TASTE 
FOR FRENCH PAINTING, Art 
Institute of Chicago. The Her- 
mitage and the Pushkin muse- 
ums disgorge their treasures 
from such giants as Lorrain, 
Manet, Renoir, Cezanne and 
Gauguin. Sept. 8 to Nov. 25. 


FAKES AND FORGERIES, 
Cincinnati Art Museum. From 
their own collections the cura- 
tors come up with various 
sleights of hand as well as 
copies and pastiches made 
openly. Through Sept. 30. 


> ETCETERA 


NS yy 


NEW YORK CITY OPERA. Leos 
Janacek’s doomstruck From the 
House of the Dead is a distilla- 
tion of Dostoyevsky’s novel of 
life in a Siberian prison camp. 
A popular item in European 
opera repertory, it is receiving 
its tardy American stage pre- 
micre. Performances begin 
Aug. 28. 


AMERICAN REPERTORY 
THEATER. The National En- 
dowment for the Arts may be 
the making of performance art- 
ist Karen Finley. Since it can- 
celed her grant as part of its 
anti-obscenity campaign, her 
shows have been sellouts. This 
autumn festival in Cambridge, 
Mass., will feature her angry 
We Keep Our Victims Ready. 
Performances begin Sept. 4. 
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You've tried just about everything 
for your hay fever... 


Now try your doctor. 


Your doctor has an advanced prescrip- 
tion medicine, called Seldane, that can 
relieve your allergy symptoms without 
drowsiness. 


Antihistamines: No antihistamine sold over- 
the-counter can relieve your allergy symptoms... 
sneezing, runny nose, and itchy, watery eyes... 
without the risk of drowsiness* 


Decongestants: Any decongestant that 
Claims it won't make you drowsy cannot relieve 
allergy symptoms other than nasal congestion. 


Seldane—ask your doctor if it’s right for 
you: Seldane is different. That's why it can quickly 
and effectively relieve your seasonal allergy symp- 
toms without the drowsiness you may experience 
with older antihistamines! No wonder Seldane has 
become the most prescribed allergy medicine in 
the world**As with all prescription medicines, only 
your doctor can determine what is best for you. 


If the OTC allergy 
products you've tried 
have disappointed you, 
consider: 


SEL DAME 


(terfenadine) 60 mg tablets 
Only by prescription. 





Get our free booklet, “The facts about what 
allergy medicines do...and don't do.” Call: 


1-800-4-HAY FEVER 


“Definition of "risk 





Ce greater than placebo (a sugar pill) 


t The reportex Seldane (5.8%) in clirecal studies involving more than 
1.000 patient that reported in patients recerving placebo (6.999 
**Based upon worldwide presc 2n and distribution information (1986 .1989)—data on file 
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INTERVIEW 


The Iconoclast 
Of Capitol Hill 


New Hampshire Senator WARREN RUDMAN 
defends George Bush’s Supreme Court nominee 
and faults colleagues for ducking tough issues 


By HAYS GOREY 


Q. You were highly visible in the David Sou- 
ter nomination to the Supreme Court. Was 
that to divert attention from Souter's ties to 
John Sununu? 

A. It was to portray the accuracy of the fact 
that I have been advancing David Souter’s 
interests, on my own, without his consent, 
for 20 years. | wanted my colleagues to 
know very accurately that he was very close 
to me, because I would hope to have some 
credibility with my colleagues 


Q. Souter comes across to much of the pub- 
lic as rather weird. 

A. Weird? He has lots of friends. He has a 
very active social life. He lives on a farm a 
few miles from the capital of our state. I 
hardly think you have to come out of the 
Upper East Side to qualify for a seat on the 
Supreme Court. Or drive a Mercedes, 


Q. People believe Sununu would block any 
Supreme Court nominee whose views on 
abortion he did not know. 

A. | know for an absolute fact that neither | 
nor John Sununu, nor indeed the President 
of the United States, knows David Souter’s 


TIME, SEPTEMBER 3 


views with any precision on the whole 
question of Roe v. Wade and Webster. 


Q. Will it be fair game if Senators try to probe 
his thinking on Roe v. Wade at the confirma- 
tion hearings? 

A. I don’t think so. Two or three cases will 
be coming to the Supreme Court. That 
would make [abortion views] off-limits as 
far as I'm concerned. 


Q. Congress is held in very low esteem. Is 
there a cure? 

A. Yes, if we'd act with more alacrity 
around here in getting things done. In my 
opinion, that’s the single most important 
thing we could do. We know what we have 
to do, we know how to do it. But there is 
such a terrible collective lack of political 
will to get things done. 


Q. Is the Ethics Committee, of which you are 
vice chairman, in a no-win situation? 

A. No. It is true that if we find someone 
guilty and recommend sanctions, it is very 
difficult because that person's a friend 
This committee looks at every one of these 
cases individually, looks at the Keating 
Five individually, looks at the D’Amato 
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The best way to a man’s 
stomach...NordicTrack 


. - 
* < Besides burning calories it strengthens 


the heart, tones the muscles and improves 
stamina, And it’s much less stressful on the 
body than running and high-impact sports 
* Working out on NordicTrack also boosts 
creativity and productivity and lowers stress 
making you feel as good as you look 


\ 


. It's time to change 
the spare tire. 


>» ’ Unlike most in 
. home exercisers » 
x f ; NordicTrack works all 
a ry the majo 


r muscle 
groups of the body 
including the arms, legs 
buttocks, shoulders and 
yes, even stomach ; 
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Call Toll Free in U.S. and Canada 


World's best 
aerobic exerciser. 


1-800-328-5888 


Or send your name, 


NordicTrack duplicates the motion of 
cross-country skiing, what most experts address and phone number to: 
agree is the most efficient and effective NordicTrack 
aerobic exercise Dept. 37610, 141C Jonathan Blvd. N., 
It burns more calories in less time than Chaska, MN 55318 


any other kind of exercise machine. Up to 
1,100 calories 
major university 


Please indicate whether you would like a 
brochure, video tape (specify VHS or 
BETA) or both 


per hour according to tests ata 





...and we'll 
make time 
for you! 

Renewing your 

subscription? 


Need a Gift 
subscription? 


Change of address? 


Questions about 
your subscription? 


Call Toll Free 
1-800-843-TIME 


or write: 
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INTERVIEW 
case individually, and we will let the chips 
fall where they may. It’s the institution that 
matters most. 


Q. Why are so many members of Congress 
| caught up in corruption? Is it the system? 

A. I disagree with the premise. I’ve been on 
the Ethics Committee for six years now. 
There are a few bad apples around here, 
but in the main, people are pretty ethical. 
This is a far different Congress than it was 
| even 30 years ago. That may not be the 
| public perception, but it’s a fact. 





Q. Is it possible for members to serve their 
constituents without risking censure? 

A. Certainly. We have had ample evidence 
in history of the tyranny of government. 
And when some constituent is unfairly 
oe ee 


“I know for an 
absolute fact that 
neither I nor John 

Sununu, nor indeed 
the President of the 

United States, 

knows David 
Souter’s views with 
any precision on 
the whole question 
of Roe v. Wade and 
Webster.”’ 





treated by the Defense Department or by 
the irs, the only people they have to turn 
to are their elected representatives. There 
is nothing wrong with members of Con- 
gress ensuring that their constituents are 
treated fairly. That is quite different from 
secking special treatment. 


Q. How responsible is Congress for the S&L 
scandal? 

A. First, I would fault the regulators. Then 
I would fault Congress for not giving 
enough money to the regulators to do their 
jobs. I would certainly fault the Adminis- 
tration for not being quick enough to give 
proper guidance to the regulators. Anyone 
who points fingers ought to stand in a cir- 
cle. There's certainly enough blame to go 
around. 





Q. Why were you uncertain about staying in 
Congress, seeking a second term? 

A. I had never set my sights on this job. But 
I came here feeling the Reagan Adminis- 
tration would find a way to cut government 
expe nditures. I don’t really like living here 
in Washington. I didn’t feel | was accom- 











Mr. Richard Hildbold, Claims Dept. 

The Cincinnati Insurance Company 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45250-5496 

Dear Mr. Hildbold: 

When you are 1200 miles from home and a member of 
your family is in the hospital, you really appreciate 
people like your agent, Tom Resop. 

I can definitely say Cincinnati Insurance is one of the 
best. 


Sincerely, 

E. Allen Becker 

Vice President 

Alpha Industries, Inc. 


Claims Dept. 

The Cincinnati Insurance Company 

Dear Sir: 

I have enclosed a copy of your advertisement from 
Time magazine. I was delighted to learn every word 
of it is true! 

I had my check in full within a week! 

Sincerely, 

Dr. Robert C. Carr 

Youngstown, Ohio 


Mr. Robert J. Lewis, Claims Dept. 
The Cincinnati Insurance Company 
Wellsburg, W. Virginia 


Dear Mr. Lewis: 


You have given me a lot of time and 
help over the past two years and I am 
most grateful. 

Do you remember the fear I had 
after the accident? You talked to me 
a long time that first visit. You said 
that the fear would leave me in time 
and it has. I shall never forget how 
kind you were. 

Sincerely yours, 

Marcia Kutys 
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Why add to a message so abundantly clear? Quality. Stability. Convenience. 


Just ask our policyholders. 
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service and customer satisfaction, contact the professional independent 
insurance agent in your community chosen to represent The Cincinnati 


Insurance Company. 
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The Cincinnati Insurance Company 
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with a slice of lime. 


That’s a taste of what 
Windsor is all about. 


Windsor. 
One taste and youre there 
























INTERVIEW 


Gramm and | got together on Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings in 1985, I changed my 
view. I thought one person could make a 
difference. 


Q. What about a third term? 

A. I'm really torn about it. There are other 
things I'd like to do. I like Howard Baker's 
wonderful remark the day he announced 
he was not going to run for re-election. He 
said, “I was a young wealthy lawyer when I 
arrived here 18 years ago, and I’ve gotten 
over all three.” The level of frustration is 
still pretty high. I think this deficit situation 


we all ought to be willing to take some po- 
litical risks. The worst thing that can hap- 
pen to us if we do something we know is 


“There are a few bad 
apples around 
here, but in the 
main, people are 
pretty ethical. This 
is a far different 
Congress than it 
was even 30 
years ago.” 





















right for the country is we get defeated for 
re-election and probably have a much bet- 
ter life than we have here. I think we ought 
to take some risks. George Bush is doing it. 








Q. Finally. 

A. Well, finally. Obviously the choice he 
had was keeping a pledge that was abso- 
lutely unrealistic and seeing the country go 
down the tubes, or do something and see 
the economy strengthened. That’s no 
choice at all. 


Q. You've got a reputation as being pretty 
blunt. You characterized the Republican re- 
port on the Iran-contra affair as “pathetic,” 
for example. 

A. | also quoted Adlai Stevenson and said 
they separated the wheat from the chaff 
and left in the chaff. 


Q. What was the fallout politically? 

A. Nothing. The Boston Globe took a poll 
in New Hampshire. Among Republicans | 
had 75% favorability. 


Washington? 

A. | think they're a total anachronism. 

They go back to 18th century England, 

when the rich all dressed in fancy black tie 
and gown for dinner every night while the 





plishing anything important. But when Phil 


shouldn’t take as long as it’s taking. I think | 





Q. Why won't you go to black-tie functions in | 
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t's called a light-fade test. For 
| hours on end, various surfaces 
and materials of the LS 400 were 


blasted as if by the sun. 





Belore lt Saw The Light 
Saw The Light Of Count 


Why? Because contrary to the 
old cliché, there is no such thing as 
“timeless beauty:” In fact, beauty is 


very much a factor of time. 
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on the seats and trim is designed 





to resist bleaching by the sun. The 





burnished California Walnut on the 





doors and center console is designed 








to resist fading and cracking. And 





the exterior finish incorporating up 





to 42 steps is designed to maintain 





its rich gloss and luster. 





In all, 96 items were studied as 





part of our anti-aging program. When 






a surface proved too sensitive to sun- 
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CSS d with one discover what sets the LS 400 apart: 
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eye to the Any car can be new today. 
The engineers at Lexus know _ future as We want to be new tomorrow. 
this. That is why an entire task force — well as 
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AI&Pcan do the same for 
your fax machine's performance. 


AT&T Enhanced FAX Service. Even the most elementary fax machine can do some very grand things. 


Because now it can be hooked up to AT&T Enhanced FAX, which can empower your machine with all 
the capabilities available through AT&T's Worldwide Intelligent Network. 


And all you need to do is call our toll-free number and follow the easy voice prompts, which orchestrate 
the entire process. 
You can store and retrieve messages from your own fax mailbox. Automatically redial a busy number. 
And send the same document to up to 1,000 destinations, worldwide. 
And since it frees up both you and your machine, you can conduct business as usual. 


One last note. AT&T Enhanced FAX is part of an extensive portfolio of services called AT&T Global Messaging, 
which will always be evolving and never become outdated. 


So call 1 800 248-EFAX to hear more about AT&T Enhanced FAX and how we can handle all your fax needs. 
It'll be music to your ears. 
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INTERVIEW 
poor were starving in the street. That’s one 
thing Gorbachev and I agree on. He won't 
wear a black tie either. I don’t go to func- 
tions where they wear dungarees and sweat 
shirts either, I just don’t go. 


Q. Why? 
A. I don’t like big crowds. I don’t want to 
go out and sit with a bunch of strangers— 
you know, 2,800 of the President's “best 
friends.” 


Q. Are you invited to the White House? 

A. I have been invited to a number of func- 
tions. I refused all of them, except one—an 
informal dinner in the residence and then 
down to the theater to see Dick Tracy. I 
knew everybody there, and it was very 
informal. 


Q. Why are you a Republican? 

A. I guess because my father was. As it 
turns out, that was the right choice for me. 
That government's best that governs least. 
I think we believe that. So I'm very com- 
fortable in the party. 


Q. You are critical of the press for the way it 
has treated Quayle. 


A. Critical in the sense that they make him | 


out to be a simpleton. 


Q. Did he bring any of that on himself with 
such statements as “I haven't lived in this 
century”? There are whole books devoted to 
Quayle’s sayings. 

A. There’s no question Dan’s said some 
things that probably were poorly stated. 
Jerry Ford holds the world’s record for 
malapropisms. That does not lessen his 
worth as a human being or as a President. 


Q. C’mon. Is Quayle presidential material? 
A. I don’t know. I truly don’t. Some of the 
testing is yet to be done. He'll go through 
some crises as Vice President. Just because 
he was picked as one of 100 Senators to be 
Vice President doesn’t add to his depth. 
He now has to establish that, and it’s been 
very difficult for him because of the ad- 
verse attitude toward him by the press. I 
think it is very unfair to characterize Dan 
Quayle as some lightweight who is far 
more interested in playing golf than be- 
coming expert on issues. 


Q. You have said that before you could sup- 
port a Dan Quayle candidacy for President, 
you would have to see the field. What if the 
field were James Baker, Bob Dole and 
Quayle? 

A. I would probably go to Australia for a 
year. 


Q. in 1988 George Bush had to win New 
Hampshire or he was through. You support- 
ed Bob Dole. Does the memory linger with 
the President? 

A. Yes, it does. But I understand American 
politics. I put all that behind me. a 
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Collection Ever 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC Presents the 
Top Hits of The Rock’n’Roll Era 


Twist, shout and duck walk down memory lane 
with rock's greatest hits...Chuck Berry's 
Johnny B. Goode...Elvis Presley's Hound 
Dog...Buddy Holly's Peggy Sue...Little Richard's 
Tutti-Frutti...Bill Haley's Rock Around the 
Clock...The Everly Brothers’ Bye Bye Love... 
The Supremes’ Baby Love...The Platters’ 
Smoke Gets in Your Eyes...a\| the original hits 
by the original artists in one comprehensive 
collection. Each album in the series is devoted 
to either a single, hit-filled year in the musical 
decade 1954-1964, or one history-making artist 
or group. You'll enjoy more top hits than any 


other series has ever offered. 


Rock’n’Roll-The Way 
It’s Supposed To Sound 


The Rock'n'Roll Era is now available on 
compact discs. You can also order double- 
length chrome cassettes or quality vinyl LP 
records. Any way you choose, each recording 
has been digitally mastered for state-of-the-art 
audio brilliance. 


FREE 10 Day Audition 


Audition 1961 FREE for 10 days. You may then 
purchase it at the low price of $14.99 for one 
double-length cassette, $16.99 for two LP 
records or one compact disc. (Plus shipping 
and handling.) 

After you purchase 1961, future albums in 
the collection will be sent to you, one about 
every other month, always for a 10-day FREE 
examination, always at the same low price. 
(Plus shipping and handling.) Keep only the 
ones you want. Cancel at any time. 

No minimum required. 





1961: First 
Album: Enjoy 
22 Great Hits! 


* Runaway/Del Shannon 

© | Like It Like That/Chris 
Kenner * Dedicated to the 
One I Love/The Shirelles 

* Quarter to Three/Gary 
“U.S.” Bonds ¢ The Lion 
Sleeps Tonight/The 
Tokens * There’s a Moon 
Out Tonight/The Capris 

* Blue Moon; The Marvels 
¢ Will You Love Me 
Tomorrow/The Shirelles 

* Tossin’ and Turnin’/ 
Bobby Lewis *¢ Shop 
Around/The Miracles 

* My True Story/The Jive 
Five * Runaround Sue/ 
Dion * Mother-in-Law/ 
Ernie K-Doe * Raindrops/ 
Dee Clark ¢ Peppermint 
Twist/Joey Dee and the 
Starliters * Hats Off to 
Larry/Del Shannon *¢ Those 
Oldies but Goodies/Little 
Caesar and the Romans 

* Please Mr. Postman/The 
Marvelettes * Stand By Me/ 
Ben E. King * You Don’t 
Know What You've Got/ 
Ral Donner * The Moun- 
tain’s High/Dick and Dee 
Dee * Daddy’s Home/Shep 
and the Limelites 
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Call Toll Free 24 Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week! 


@ 1-800-248-0640 


Use your Visa, American Express or MasterCard 


Send no money now Or write: 


TIME-LIFE MUSIC, 
The Rock'n'Roll Era. 
Branch; MXHH59 
P.O. Box C-32349, 
Richmond, VA 23261 
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cassettes, records or CDs. 
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The Tale of the Tape 


In the aftermath of the Marion 
Barry verdict, federal investiga- 
tors in Washington are scratch- 
ing their heads over how badly 
their prime bit of evidence—the 
infamous hotel videotape —mis- 
fired with the jury. Officials con- 
cede that the tape made it seem 
as if Rasheeda Moore, the ex- 
girlfriend, initiated talk about 
cocaine and induced a reluctant 
Barry to play along. What went 


SS ES 
By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David E. Thigpen 


wrong? Officials say Moore 
thought Barry mentioned drugs 
first, in code, by asking her if she 
had been “good.” What came 
through on the tape, though, was 
that Barry was principally inter- 
ested in “jumping her bones,” 
as an investigator put it. But 
Moore, now a born-again Chris- 
tian, was resisting his sexual ad- 
vances and diverting his atten- 
tion with talk of drugs. The FBI 
thought the scene it was taping 
would be irrefutable proof that 
Barry did not discourage such 
discussions. The effect was oth- 
erwise, and the furor over gov- 
ernment tactics overshadowed 
the image of Barry smoking 
crack. “I was just thinking about 
right and wrong,” says a rucful 
agent. “I've learned a lot from 
this case.” 


The Gift That 
Keeps on Giving 


The Republican presidential 
task force, a fund-raising arm 
of the G.o.P., has been sending 
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My Summer Vacation © 





One of the minor debates of the Persian Gulf crisis is whether President 
Bush should be spending the dog days of August taking his ease in Ken- 
nebunkport, Me. How have other key players in his Administration re- 
sponded to the vacation or not-to-vacation dilemma? 


, As planned for several 
months, Vice President 
| DAN QUAYLE was re- 
laxing in Arizona last 
week. This week, bar- 
ring a megacrisis, he 
will be visiting his 
_-- home state of Indiana. 





Secretary of Defense DICK 
CHENEY had 
booked part of 
August off in 
Wyoming, but 
thanks to Sad- 
dam Hussein, he 
has instead 

seen a lot of the 





| 
| 
| 


Middle East. SE 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

COLIN POWELL had planned to 
take a week off at his 

, Washington home. 

| He had scheduled 
the same thing be- 
fore the invasion of 

| Panama. 


Secretary of State 


| JAMES BAKER is 

on his Wyoming 

homestead but is 
| spending most of 

| | his time on the 


phone with foreign 
__| leaders. 


The President invited National 
Security Adviser 
BRENT 
SCOWCROFT 
to Maine before 
the crisis. The 
visit has become 
a marathon. 





The director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, WILLIAM 
WEBSTER, was spotted last week 
on a golf course 
| in northern 
Michigan. On 
one round, Web- 
ster shot a 105. 








out $25 checks to nearly 
700,000 Americans. All the re- 
cipients have to do is endorse 
them and deposit them in their 
banks. However, there is a tiny 
little catch, as an accompany- 
ing letter explains. The depos- 
ited check gives the task force 
the right to withdraw $12.50 a 
month from the individual's 
account for what it calls candi- 
date escrow funding. Lucky re- 
cipients of the checks are al- 
lowed to exit the program after 
two payments have been ex- 
tracted—there goes the $25— 
but they are encouraged to re- 
main participants and painless- 
ly, perhaps endlessly, go on 
contributing $12.50 a month to 
the G.o.P. 


Sell? How 
Dare They Sell? 


Remember all those worries 
about the Japanese buying up 
prime U.S. real estate, includ- 
ing such high-ticket properties 
as Rockefeller Center in New 
York City and the giant ARCO 
Plaza in Los Angeles? Well, 
the big worry now is that the 
Japanese may be selling some 
of those properties, taking 
more bounce out of an already 
soft market. Apparently, the 
worsening U.S. economy and 
the battering of Tokyo finan- 
cial markets are forcing many 
giant Japanese companies to 
reconsider investment strate- 
gies. Among the first proper- 
ties rumored to be on the 
block: three office towers in 
Midtown Manhattan and some 
major buildings in L.A.'s Cen- 
tury City. 


It’s a Cow. No, 
It’s a Coyote. 


Technology may soon revolu- 
tionize U.S. attempts to patrol 
the flow of people, drugs and 
guns across its 1,900-mile bor- 
der with Mexico. The sensors 
employed by the Border Patrol 
tend to be tripped off by every 
passing cow and coyote. Sandia 
National Laboratories in Albu- 
querque is developing a sophis- 
ticated new array of sensors 
that can transmit photographs 
of a trespasser to a central mon- 
itoring station, indicate direc- 
tion and speed of movement, 
and also measure the presence 
of metal, a signal that the target 
is armed, a 
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WINNER 
OF THE WEEK 
FE 


Aday before he was to die in 
Georgia's electric chair, the 





model prisoner's campaign for 
clemency were some of the 
relatives of the man he 
confessed to killing in 1974. 





JESSE 
JACKSON 





He claimed that he had received 
permission from Iraq to visit 
that country —as a journalist 
rather than a politician. But wait 
a minute, not so fast. Time 
Warner, which will distribute 
the televised Jesse Jackson 
Show this fall, declined to pay 
for the trip. And, so far, so have 
other potential sponsors. 


ROTTEN KID 
OF THE WEEK 


< Y 








When he signed with the San 
Francisco 49ers in 1986, the 
tackle made a down payment on 
a$179,000 home for his 
parents near Atlanta. Now 
earning $465,000 a year, 
Wallace stopped mortgage 
payments because he objects 
to being “treated like some 
kind of gold mine.” 


SUPPOSE-HE-HAS-A- 
HEADACHE ADVISORY 
ILLONA 
° STALLER 





The Italian porn star and 
member of parliament, better 
known as Cicciolina, last week 
offered to have sex with 
Saddam Hussein if in return he 
agrees to allow all foreigners 
out of Iraq and Kuwait: “I am 
willing to let him have his way 
with me if in exchange he frees 
the hostages.” 
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A THIRD GRADER SPENDS AN AVERAGE 
Or 900 Hours A YEAR IN CLASS. 
AND 1170 Hours WATCHING TELEVISION. 


SATURDAY IS A SCHOOL DAY IN JAPAN AND KOREA. THE 
WEST GERMAN SCHOOL YEAR IS TWO MONTHS LONGER 
THAN OURS 

THE NEED FOR OUR CHILDREN TO MASTER THE BASICS 
HAS NEVER BEEN MORE CRITICAL. AND IS THE CENTRAL IDEA 
BEHIND TI'S TOOLS FOR LEARNING 

EACH TOOL WAS DEVELOPED WITH AMERICA'S FOREMOST 
EDUCATORS, USING PROVEN LEARNING PRINCIPLES. 

THE TI MATH EXPLORER™ IS THE FIRST AND ONLY 
CALCULATOR DESIGNED FOR TEACHING THE MASTERY OF 
FRACTIONS. IN A PILOT STUDY WHERE IT WAS GIVEN TO 8TH 
GRADERS FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR, SPECIFIC TEST RESULTS 
WERE EXTRAORDINARY: USING CALCULATORS, 8TH GRADE 
GIRLS’ PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS INCREASED TO A REMARK- 
ABLE 1OTH GRADE LEVEL. USING OUR CALCULATORS IN THE 
CLASSROOM IS NOW BEING EXPLORED BY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
IN EVERY STATE IN THE NATION 

IN ADDITION, THE TOOLS ON TI'S LEARNING PATH™ 
PROVIDE AN ENGAGING WAY FOR PARENTS TO HELP THEIR 
CHILDREN MASTER THE BASICS AT HOME. EACH TOOL 


ADDRESSES A SPECIFIC AREA OF LEARNING THAT CAN BEGIN 
AS EARLY AS INFANCY. 





TOOLS FOR LEARNING FROM 
TEXAS INSTRUMENTS 








BECAUSE OUR NEWEST GENERATION 
MUST BE OUR SMARTEST GENERATION. 
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As the U.S. buildup 
quickens and Saddam 
takes more hostages, 

a horrible war grows 

. more likely 
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By STANLEY W.CLOUD WASHINGTON 
ostages. Airlift. Blockade. 
Showdown. As the crisis in the 
Persian Gulf entered its fourth 
weck, the words used to de- 
scribe it came almost entirely 

from the passionate lexicon of conflict and 
national pride. And with the accelerating 
pace of events, the path to a peaceful resolu- 
tion became increasingly difficult to find, let 
alone follow. The region seemed poised on 
the brink of war, a prospect made all the 
more horrible by fear that chemical weap- 
ons might be unleashed not only against 
troops but also against hundreds of thou- 
sands of defenseless civilians. 

The use of poison gas would be con- 
trary to conventions ratified by virtually ev- 
ery nation in the world (including Iraq). 
Yet as American and Egyptian troops tried 
on their chemical-warfare suits in 110 
heat—and as civilians as far away as Tel 
Aviv clamored for similar protective 
gear—it was impossible to forget that Sad- 
dam Hussein had used poison gas against 
Iran and against his own people. Nor could 
anyone be unaware that some in the U.S. 
were arguing for eye-for-an-eye retaliation 
with chemical, perhaps even nuclear, 
weapons. King Hussein of Jordan, who 
managed to become trapped between Iraq 
and the tightening economic and military 


vise the U.S. and its allies were clamping 
on Saddam, sensed a “world gone mad.” 
The greatest danger, perhaps, was the rush 
of it all. In the jittery atmosphere, it was 
not always clear whether events were driv- 
ing rhetoric, or vice versa. 

At his family retreat in Kennebunkport, 
Me., George Bush walked a fine line be- 
tween the determined vacationer, zipping 
about in his fuel-guzzling speedboat, and 
the grim-faced Commander in Chief facing 
the greatest challenge of his presidency. 
Bush ordered the first call-up of reserves 
since Vietnam and approved the sale of 
more F-15 fighters to Saudi Arabia. He de- 
clared that in the face-off with Saddam 
nothing less than America’s “way of life” 
was at stake. He abandoned his earlier fas- 
tidiousness about how to describe the thou- 
sands of Western civilians, including 3,000 
Americans, held by Saddam and finally 
used the only accurate word: hostages. But 
he insisted that despite his concerns about 
their safety, the United Nations food and 
trade embargo “must be enforced.” He 
won a significant victory early Saturday 
when the United Nations Security Council 
voted 13 to0 (Cuba and Yemen abstaining) 
for a strongly worded resolution authoriz- 
ing nations with naval forces in the area to 
use “such measures. . . as may be necessary 

to halt all inward and outward 
maritime” commerce. It was the first time 


in its 45-year history that the U.N. 
had authorized force to back up economic 
sanctions. 

For his part, Saddam sought to break his 
increasing isolation by portraying himself as 
a man of peace. His first move was to draw 
attention to the plight of his captives, whom 
he referred to as “guests of the Iraqi people.” 
He paid a grotesquely avuncular propagan- 
da visit to 25 British hostages, inquiring 
about their welfare and explaining that they 
were being detained to prevent a war from 
breaking out. 

The next day, that hypocritical display 
of hospitality was exposed as a sham. U.S. 
embassy staff and dependents who had 
traveled to Baghdad from Kuwait City late 
in the week, apparently with the assurance 
that they would be permitted to continue 
to safety in Jordan, were detained. They 
had made the trip after Washington decid- | 
ed to evacuate everyone but the ambassa- | 
dor, Nathaniel Howell, and a skeleton 
staff. That decision followed the refusal of 
the U.S.—and most other countries with 
diplomatic business in Kuwait—to obey 
Iraq’s order that all embassies be closed, in 
keeping with Saddam’s contention that 
Kuwait is now part of Iraq. On Saturday 
Howell and his small staff remained at the 





Crewmen checking a U.S. F-15 fighter’s 
Sidewinder missiles at a Saudi airfield 














Troops arriving in Saudi Arabia on a chartered jet 


embassy in Kuwait City, their electricity 
cut off, surrounded by Iraqi troops. 





Bush and his inner circle of advisers 
have considered several scenarios for the 
way the crisis may play out and are refining 
their responses to each contingency. The 
most crucial factor is time. If, for example, 
the embargo takes many months to exert 
serious pressure on Saddam, says a White 
House official, “Iraq could simply hunker 
down and wait us out.” A protracted stale- 
mate could cause U.S. allies to tire of the 
mission or permit friction between Ameri- 
can troops and the Saudi population to fes- 
ter. In the U.S., public impatience with the 
cost of the buildup could lead to demands 
for a withdrawal. 

But what if the blockade is effective 
and Saddam proves as good as his threat to 
make sure his Western “guests” suffer the 
same fate as Iraqis? The Administration's 
answer is that it would try to fine-tune the 
effort to maximize the discomfort of Iraqis, 
and thus the political pressure on Saddam, 





26 


without causing actual starvation. To stave 
off a famine, it might, for example, agree to 
permit emergency shipments of baby for- 
mula and grain. 

How might Americans 
the world—react to the sight on television of 
hostages, including women and children, 
wasting away under an embargo imposed by 
their own government? Bush and his inner 
circle are banking on their belief that most 
Americans, having seen what happened in 
Iran and Lebanon, now agree it is a mistake 
to let U.S. policy be the ransom for hostages’ 
lives. Bush, explains an Administration offi- 
cial, “is not going to sacrifice the interests of 
250 million Americans in an attempt to buy 
the freedom of 2,500 Americans.” 

Some influential Americans, including 
Henry Kissinger, have been urging Bush to 
launch a strike against Saddam before he 
has time to deploy the hostages as “human 
shields” at Iraqi military installations. But 
that option has been ruled out because the 
Administration believes it is essential for 
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and the rest of 





Iraq to be seen as the initiator of a military 
conflict. If America were to strike first and 
the Iraqi leader killed hostages in retalia- 
tion, says an Administration official, “we 
might well be blamed at home and abroad 
for recklessly provoking him.” There is lit- 
tle doubt, however, that any actual harm to 
the hostages would trigger immediate and 
massive retaliation. 

Rather than initiate a military conflict, 
the U.S. and its allies hope to resolve the cri- 
sis by bolstering the embargo’s effective- 
ness. This could be accomplished by warning 
Jordan that if it does not stop supplies from 
reaching Iraq through its port at Aqaba, the 
U.S. will stop shipments from reaching Jor- 
dan itself. As an inducement to King Hus- 
sein, oil-rich Arab states along with oil- 
hungry Japan have offered to make up any 
losses Jordan would suffer from such ac- 
tions. The U.S. could also pledge to protect 
Jordan from any Iraqi military reprisal. 

That strategy has its own potential dan- 
gers. The biggest threat is that Saddam 
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would order his ex- 
tensive network of 
agents in Jordan's 
predominantly Pales- 
tinijan population to 
rebel against the 
King. Under the pre- 
text of restoring or- 
der, Saddam could then move troops into 
Jordan. That would trigger intervention by 
Israel. Saddam would have accomplished 
his goal of transforming the confrontation 
between Iraq and most of the world into a 
showdown with Israel and the U.S. that 
would unite Arabs behind him. 

So far, things seem to be going Wash- 
ington’s way. Turkey and other U.S. allies 
with good intelligence in Iraq have report- 
ed shortages of food and other vital com- 
modities there. A White House official 
notes that desert operations cause fre- 
quent military-equipment breakdowns and 
require large supplies of spare parts, which 
are not getting through the blockade. 
“We're expecting Iraq’s military to begin 
suffering breakdowns that they can’t fix,” 
he said. 

At some point, the White House be- 
lieves, Saddam's increasingly untenable 
situation will force him to make a choice: 
either to lash out militarily or to seek a dip- 
lomatic compromise. Some experts detect- 
ed a few feeble hints last week that he 
might be willing to negotiate, or was at 
least trying to buy time. “Saddam is not in- 
terested in going down in flames,” one offi- 
cial said. “He’s interested in power. So if 
he calculates that his gamble in Kuwait is 
not working, he may try to cut his losses 
and conserve his forces for another day.” 
Washington rejected Saddam's clabo 
preconditions for talks, such as immediate 
Israeli withdrawal from the West Bank, 
But ina shift, the Bush Administration told 
Iraq that it would negotiate in advance of 
an Iraqi withdrawal from Kuwait so long as 
Irag agreed to talks on the basis of that and 
other Bush demands, 

Some within the Administration con- 
tend that an Iraqi retreat that left Sad- 
dam’s formidable war machine in- 
tact, or him in power, would be 
unacceptable. Once Ameri- 
forces 


INSIDE 
IRAQ 


Key 
Installations 
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can are strong 
enough, they would wel- 
come some rash act by 


Saddam, such as an 
attack on Saudi Ara- 
bia’s oil fields with 


high explosives or 
poison gas. That 
would give the U.S. an 
excuse to try to oust him 
by force. Other officials 
argued that the blockade 
alone, if it succeeded in forcing 
Saddam to disgorge Kuwait, would 

be enough to fell him. Said another senior 
official: “One way or another, we are going 
to reverse Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait, and 
we don’t think Saddam can survive that.” 


























OIL 


There are nine refinenes in Iraq producing 
320,000 bbl. per day, which is roughly the amount 
the country consumes. Their exports had mostly 
been crude oil, while those of Kuwait 
were refined products 
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CHEMICALS 


Saddam's much-feared chemical 
weapons are developed in these 
nstatiabons. They are among the 
prime targets for the US. and 
may therefore be “shielded” 








area for chesica’ 











MISSILES 


Iraq ts pesetioning its ballistic missile 
There are fears that ¢ will move some 
of the 36 Scud (long-range surface 
to- surface missile) launchers 

into Kuwait, but so far there 
Is no Confirmation 
of thes 


force 





THE MILITARY 


iraq has 1,000,000 troops and 5,500 tanks 
50.000 soldiers of the Republican Guard 
(a crack fighting force) have 
been withdrawn from Kuwart 
to ready them for rapid deployment 

elsewhere, but 160,000 troops 
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Washington was increasingly confident 
that it could contain any military thrust from 
Iraq. As Operation Desert Shield, which 
features the largest airlift in history, 
continued, the day when the 
U.S. and allied forces would 
have sufficient strength to 
conduct offensive oper- 

ations against Iraq was 
rapidly approaching, 
especially since De- 
fense Secretary Dick 
Cheney has persuad- 
ed other gulf countries 
like Oman, Qatar and 
the United Arab Emir- 
ates to provide logistical 
facilities. In less than two 
weeks, the U.S. has sent nearly 
100,000 troops and a billion pounds 

of supplies, the equivalent, Pentagon offi- 
cials boasted, of moving a community the 
size of Jefferson City, Mo. Despite all this, it 


could still be several weeks before the 
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“Source, Washington Insitute for Near East Policy TIME Map by Nigel Haine 


planned buildup of heavy armored units is 
completed, giving the U.S. the capability of 
waging a ground war against numerically su- 
perior Iraqi forces. 

Even then the U.S. might not have 
enough military muscle on hand to liberate 
Kuwait by force. Said former Secretary of 
Defense and C1A Director James Schle- 
singer: “The President may have gotten 
himself to a point where he can neither 
back up nor go forward because he lacks 
the military capacity to expel the Iraqis.” 
rhe Pentagon conceded it could have a se- 
rious fight on its hands. The million-man 
Iraqi army is battle-experienced (although 
its morale is in doubt after the eight-year 
war with Iran and Saddam's frequent 
purges of the officer corps). Moreover, 
Iraq’s forward air defense and Soviet-built 
l-72 tanks would be highly effective 
against a U.S. ground and air assault. In 
this situation, officials indicated, the U.S. 
might choose to sweep around Kuwait, di- 
rectly into Iraq, with ground forces receiv- 
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ing support from both the Air Force and 


the Navy in the gulf and a coordinated Ma- 
rine amphibious assault. Before any such 
thrust, U.S. aircraft would sever Iraq's long 
and crucial supply lines from Baghdad to 
Kuwait and vicinity. U.S. aircraft would 
also try to take out Iraq’s nuclear- and 
chemical-warfare facilities before allied 
troops had to don their gas masks and pro- 
tective clothing. 

Still, the Administration would prefer 
to continue the buildup in Saudi Arabia, 
pursue the economic blockade of Iraq, and 
try to keep up the international pressure 
until Saddam folds. That scenario has the 
ring of wishful thinking. Economic sanc- 
tions are rarely decisive; in Cuba and Viet- 
nam they only stiffened the resolve of 
those at whom they were aimed. 

Nor would the hardship of a pro- 
longed confrontation be confined to Iraq. 
Although Bush, much like Lyndon John- 
son during Vietnam, has sought to down- 
play the domestic costs of Desert Shield, 
he will not be able to do so for long. The 
fear of war alone was enough to push fi- 
nancial markets in the U.S., Europe and 
Japan into a deep slide, a mere foretaste 
of the worldwide economic disaster that 
would occur if an all-out war erupted, in- 
volving not just the U.S. and Iraq but Sau- 
di Arabia and other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries—perhaps including Isracl—as well. 
The call-up of U.S. reserves will remove 
40,000 men and women from their fam- 
ilies and jobs. 


espite the general support that 

has greeted the initial stage of 

Bush’s buildup—a TIME/CNN 

poll by Yankelovich Clancy 

Shulman of 500 adults nation- 
wide showed that 76% approve of the way 
he is handling the crisis—doubts will inev- 
itably begin to arise. Questions about the 
costs and objectives of the buildup will be 
asked when Congress returns from its Au- 
gust break. The possibility of heavy casual- 
ties, the plight of the hostages, the econo- 
my, the federal deficit (now well over $200 
billion, including the savings-and-loan 
bailout) and the belief by some experts that 
the U.S. may have to maintain a military 
force in the gulf more or less permanent- 
ly—all these considerations are certain to 
come into play as the stalemate with Sad- 
dam continues. 

Once sufficient U.S. forces are in place, 
political pressures might tempt Bush to 
break the stalemate by trying for a quick 
military victory. If Saddam’s seizure of 
U.S. diplomats last week is any guide, Iraq 
is capable of an action so provocative that 
the U.S. would be forced to retaliate. But 
war is never as quick, clean or painless as 
the planners say. Patience and determina- 
tion might still avert the increasingly inev- 
itable tragedy. Those qualities are in 
alarmingly short supply. —Reported by Dan 
Goodgame/Kennebunkport, J.F.0. McAllister and 





Bruce van Voorst/Washington 











.S. soldiers guarding an airfield somewhere in Saudi Arabia 


In the Heat of the Desert 


he young sergeant is lying prone in the sand, the butt of his M-16 rifle tucked 

against his shoulder. It is late afternoon in the Saudi Arabian desert. The ser- 
geant’s squad is manning a defensive line while several officers scout the top of a 
nearby hill. The officers are deciding where to position antitank weapons that 
could turn the road below into a shooting gallery if an Iraqi armored column moves 
along it. 

The 250 soldiers from the 82nd Airborne’s Second Infantry Brigade are in their 
third day of training in the desert heat. Before their arrival they had been warned 
that they might go into combat as soon as their planes landed. Now they are finding 
it hard to adjust to the waiting game as U.S. troops stream into the country and 
Iraq’s army settles into defensive positions in Kuwait. “A lot of my men feel like 
we're wasting time,” says the sergeant. “That’s the basic consensus: Let’s get the 
show on the road or get out of here. You know, we thought the 82nd Airborne was 
coming over to save Kuwait. And here we are, just sitting.” 

After the sun has set and the temperature slips from 110° to 95°, the troops re- 
assemble for their first nighttime march. A cooling breeze begins to blow across the 
desert, making the harsh terrain suddenly seem soft and welcoming. The men head 
for a road 1/2 miles away, where they plan to practice digging in for an ambush. 
There is no talking and no illumination except for starlight. In the darkness the sil- 
houettes ahead could belong to a band of desert nomads. A hundred yards away a 
herd of camels shuffles by, urged on by its Bedouin master as he gruffly shakes his 
crop at an American photographer. 

“They tell us we'll be here about a year,” says a private. “We're being told to 
expect to fight in about 30 days—as soon as all the guys are here. By mid-Septem- 
ber we should have about 100,000 troops. They're telling us to expect to take Ku- 
wait.” He adds that the troops have been told that if Saddam Hussein withdraws 
from Kuwait, the 82nd will go home without fighting. “I hope that’s what he'll do,” 
says the private. “If we go into Kuwait, I’m going to die.” 

The soldiers volunteer that there are no bullets in their M-16s. Three days ago, 
while traveling by bus to the barracks where the Second Brigade is stationed, a staff 
sergeant in another company fired a 9-mm pistol round into his helmet, which was on 
the floor of the bus at the time. No one has an explanation for the incident. But after it, 
the troops were quickly ordered to turn in all but an emergency supply of ammunition. 

Soon the men reach what seems to be their destination. Two soldiers begin dig- 
ging a position from which they could fire a 5.56-cal. machine gun at approaching 
Iraqi vehicles. But another soldier appears out of the darkness and tells the ma- 
chine gunners that their platoon has ended up in the wrong place. It is too close to 
the road. In fact, it turns out that the platoon would be in the fire zone if the 82nd 
were to launch a mortar attack. 

Eventually the men find their way to safer ground. The company commander 
explains that the platoon’s lieutenant is new. “It’s good to get him out here to prac- 
tice,” he says dryly. Observes the sergeant: “It’s a small price to pay to be one of 
America’s finest.” — By Jay Peterzell/Saudi Arabia 
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An hour out on the track could help you 
understand what it’s like to use a StarWriter. 
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insures a very easy ride. And all in one virtually silent 
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The sound of a single 
bullet buzzed straight past my ear. 

I didn’t have to look at the 
rear-view mirror to know that 
Dubrov was back on our tail. Our 
only avenue of escape was through 
the street market up ahead. 

The brightly colored patch- 
work of stalls rushed up to meet us 
as Johnson put his foot to the floor. 
A crate of watermelons exploded 
wetly against the car, the pink juice 
streaming across the windscreen. 





I stole a quick glance in the 


mirror. Dubrov’s gleaming black limo 
was getting closer by the second. 

It was then that I sensed 
the first hints of acrid smoke. The 
stink of a grinding, dying engine. 

Our car was going to go, and 
with it, all our chances. 

And as the billowing smoke 
began to tear at my nostrils and 
burn my eyes, | realized that it was 
something much, much worse than 
an overheated engine. It was my 


chicken pot pie burning in the 
kitchen, the charred, inedible 
| victim of my engrossment 
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What Price Glory? 


Before the U.S. and Iraq start shooting, the costs for both sides— 
in fact, for the entire world—should be carefully weighed 


housands, possibly tens or even hun- 

dreds of thousands of lives snuffed 
out. Worldwide recession, with high unem- 
ployment and inflation combined. Arab 
hatred smoldering for years and inspiring 
terrorist attacks on Americans in lands far 
removed from the Persian Gulf. 

rhat, to be sure, is a worst-imaginable- 
case assessment of the possible costs of a 
U.S.-Iraq war. The actual costs might not 
be quite that disastrous; they would in any 
case depend on a string of variables so long 

(the length of the war, number of troops 

involved, whether chemical weapons are 
used, intensity of air raids, accuracy of 
Iraqi missiles and antiaircraft fire, extent 
of damage to oil wells barely begin the 
list)—that they cannot be predicted with 
anything remotely resembling precision. 
But though war might become inevitable, 
two factors should give pause to the most 
fervent of American hawks: 
1. The worst case is all too plausible. 
2. It takes a roscate imagination to con- 
ceive of any best-case, low-cost outcome. 

lhe potential cost has three elements: 


MILITARY. The price in lives—on both 
sides—is the hardest to forecast. Says An 
thony Cordesman, a Washington-based 
military analyst: “War is one big experi- 
ment.” It is just possible a coup in Baghdad 
would topple Saddam Hussein and bring 
the war to a quick, low-cost conclusion. 

It is much more likely, though, that 
Saddam’s government was accu- 
rate in warning the U.S. that tak- 
ing it on would not be “like Pana- 
ma and Grenada.” His military 
arsenal is the largest in the Arab 
world and is capable of doing ex- 
tensive damage. At sea, Saddam's 
modern, Soviet-built magnetic 
mines are difficult to detect and 
could be a major menace. 

The U.S. would try to minimize 
casualties by avoiding a direct lunge 
into Kuwait and thus a head-on 
clash with Iraqi armor in the narrow 
coastal strip. An American offen- 
sive would rely heavily on aerial 
bombing; ground troops would 
probably flank Iraqi forces by 
swinging 100 miles inland and stage 
night attacks, for which they are 
much better trained and equipped. 
Admiral William Crowe, former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, has no doubt that the U.S. 
would defeat Iraq—“but at a terri- 
ble price.” 





ECONOMIC. War in the Middle East 
could swiftly cut deliveries of oil from Sau- 
di Arabia and the Arab emirates along the 
Persian Gulf; ship owners would be loath 
to send tankers into a war zone to pick up 
their petroleum. Iraqi missiles could dam- 
age Saudi oil fields, reducing supplies even 
after the war was over (though some ex- 
perts say much of the damage could proba- 
bly be repaired in a few months). The 
shortages would exacerbate the already 
startling run-up in oil prices. How much is 
anybody’s guess, but $50 per bbl. for crude, 
vs. a bit less than $32 now and $18 as re- 
cently as mid-July, is conceivable. 

In the U.S. recession would become a 
certainty, and it could easily be deep. Ex- 
perts at the Institute for International Eco- 





Do you favor taking strong action 
against Iraq even if it... 


Causes inflation in 
this country to rise? 


Makes Americans pay a 
lot more to heat or air- 
condi 


n thei 


Causes gas shortages 
and long gas lines? 


Leads to an increase 
in the price of gasoline 
to $2 a gal. or more? 


Helps cause an economic 
recession in this country? 








nomics in Washington calculate that $50 
oil would cause “negative growth” of 3% 
to 4%, with a jump in unemployment well 
above the present 5.5%. Inflation would 
leap to a 9% to 10% annual rate, from 
around 4% to 4.5%. In Western Europe 
and Japan there might be some continued 
prosperity, since those economies have 
been rising much more rapidly than the 
U.S.’s. Even so, LIE. director Fred Berg- 
sten predicts that “growth would slow by 2 
or 3 percentage points, and inflation would 
rise by 3 to 4 points.” Robert Hormats, a 
vice chairman of Goldman Sachs Interna- 
tional, also fears a financial collapse: “If 
the Japanese stock market drops 4% be- 
cause of concerns about a war [as it did in a 
single day last week], it would fall 40% to 
50% on news of a real war. It would cer- 
tainly shake the world financial system to 
its foundations.” 


POLITICAL. The extent of potential anti- 
American outrage in the Arab world if war 
comes is a source of fierce debate. Western 
and some Middle Eastern analysts point to 
the success the U.S. has had so far in isolat- 
ing Iraq. Anti-American demonstrations 
have occurred in six Arab states, but Egypt, 
Syria and Morocco have sent troops to 
help the U.S. and its European allies con- 
front Saddam. Optimistic analysts expect | 
that, at least if war comes as a result of a 
clear Iraqi provocation and the U.S. wins 
quickly, the Arab world will go with the 
winner and see Saddam Hussein as a blus- 
terer who sacrificed huge amounts of trea- 
sure and lives and breached Arab unity by 
invading Kuwait, for nothing, 

Others are not so sure. In Jordan ob- 
servers note that the facedown with Sad- 
dam has united Communists, Baath social- 
ists and Islamic fundamentalists into a 
single anti-American front, some- 
thing that has never happened be- 
fore. If Saddam should succeed in 
bringing Israel into a war with the 
U.S., the result would be sheer po- 
litical disaster. Such a conflict 
would look like a ganging up of the 
U.S. and Israel against the Arabs. 
Hatred of the U.S. could lead to 
coups toppling pro-American gov- | 
ernments throughout the region as 
well as widespread terrorism. 

The price of not confronting 
Saddam must be pondered as well. 
A failure to defeat him now would 
leave open the possibility that he 
would re-emerge, equipped with 
nuclear arms and able to shut off 
the world oil supply for political 
reasons. As costly as putting down 
Saddam would be today, coping 
with the menace he might present 
in the future would be even more 
dire — By George J. Church. 
Reported by Richard Hornik and Bruce 
van Voorst/Washington 
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A New Test of Resolve 


Americans are edging toward a war psychology, but that does not mean they are 
willing to pay any price or bear any burden in the Middle East 


By LANCE MORROW 


very nation invents its own style of 
E going to war—the myths that it plays 
in its mind when it marches off to 
fearsome business. In August 1914 an Eng- 
lishman placed a personal ad in the Lon- 
don Times: “Pauline—alas, it cannot be. 
But I will dash into the great venture with 
all that pride and spirit an ancient race has 
| given me.” The man’s generation, destined 
for the trenches at Ypres and the Somme, 
was almost innocent enough to ship off 
thinking of Horace’s lines: “Dulce et deco- 
rum est/ Pro patria mori.” Years later, 








Ina strange, interrupted summer, Sergeant First Class Brenda Langlois says goodbye to daughter Celine at Fort Benning, Ga., and ships off for the gulf 


How likely is a U.S. 
war with Iraq? 


30 


VERY 


LIKELY 49% 


American boys flying to Vietnam some- 
times unrecled John Wayne movies in 
their head. That was the model; that was 
what a man should look like, act like, when 
he goes to war. 

John Wayne, or possibly John Rambo, 
was still ghosting around some American 
imaginations last week. A banner stretched 
across I-75 in north Georgia—a route the 
10ist Airborne traveled from Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky.—gave the troopers a parting 
thought: GET THEIR GAS AND KICK THEIR 
ass. Adrenaline, jingo and doubt mingled 
with sheer weirdness and a sort of emergen- 
cy-issue nostalgia, as if Americans were rum- 


maging through old Lire magazines, dip- 
ping back into the lore of World War II to 
discover the styles of leave taking, of sweet- 
hearts’ goodbyes. Television-news shows of- 
fered small touches of the Uso, airing video 
postcards from soldiers newly arrived in the 
gulf, grinning and sweating and reassuring 
Mom. Said a soldier, cheerful and earnest: 
“We're here fighting for America and our 
way of life. Airborne!” Will Bob Hope be in 
Riyadh for Christmas? (“Hey, guys, | wanna 
tell ya, that gal’s veil sure didn’t leave much 
to the imagination!”’) 

War, or the possibility of it, is some- 
thing that a nation has to talk itself into. 





Was the U.S. right or 


wrong to have become 


ricxt 73% 


involved in this conflict? 
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America has had little time for that. The 
weeks since the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait 
have been strange, almost a sort of halluci- 
nation. The usual lazy vacuum of high Au- 
gust abruptly filled with urgent, deadly 
business and martial noises. August 1990 
seemed in a way like August 1914. The 
President's adamancy in sticking to his 
Maine vacation (the tense, almost angry 
flailing at golf balls, the powerboat Fidelity 
bucking out of harbor, a war getting orga- 
nized by cellular phone) contributed to an 
air of the surreal. So did the alien theater 
of war: the Saudi peninsula’s shimmering 
heat, its lunar landscapes, its customs and 
culture out of other centuries altogether. 
Amid that air of the unreal, Americans 
edged themselves toward a war psycholo- 
gy. They supported George Bush’s deci- 
sions to send the troops and call up the re- 
serves. They signaled that they are ready to 
endure sacrifices to pursue American ob- 


jectives, even accepting—for now—the 


possibility of higher inflation, higher gas 
prices and fuel shortages. 

Americans initially greet almost any 
military mission by rallying around the 
President and the flag. It is almost an invol- 
untary reflex. That was even true of Viet- 





Encouragement in North Carolina 


Will U.S. involvement in 


the Middle East result in N 
a situation like Vietnam? 


nam. “That’s usually the way it is at the be- 
ginning of these affairs,’ Dean Rusk, 81, 
says with a philosophical wariness. As Sec- 
retary of State during the Johnson Admin- 
istration, Rusk watched the radical turning 
of public opinion against the war in South- 
east Asia. “If this [conflict in the gulf] drags 
on,” Rusk says, and if there are American 
casualties, “things may change.” 

The central question is not whether 
America has the military strength to win 
against Saddam Hussein. It surely does. 
The critical question is whether Americans 
have the resolve to see the conflict through. 

In the high desert of Southern Califor- 
nia, 4,000 of the 10,000 Marines at Twenty- 
nine Palms Marine Corps Air Ground 
Combat Center were shipping out for the 
gulf. Two days after the Marines and their 
families learned of the mobilization, a local 
wedding chapel performed 30 weddings. 
Robert Lauffer, editor of the High Desert 
Star, went to dinner at a local restaurant, 
the Sizzler, and could hardly get past the 
crowd waiting to be seated. “At practically 
every table,” he recalls, “there was one 
young guy with short hair, surrounded by 
family, friends and an equally young wife 
or girlfriend.” The Marines’ wives formed 





support groups, each centered on a wife 
who has been through this before. The 
base newspaper is running an ad offering 
“family services—assistance in deploy- 
ment stress.” 

Cavalry and armored divisions were 
shipping out from Fort Hood, Texas. A 
lawyer in nearby Killeen executed wills and 
powers of attorney free of charge. A pawn- 
shop announced it was willing to hold 
items for a year without charge to soldiers 
going to the gulf. In Memphis a radio sta- 
tion sponsored an “Iraq-no-phobia” gaso- 
line sale in which a service station, its at- 
tendants dressed like Arabs, offered gas 
for 50¢ per gal. 

On the day when Air Force Sergeant 
John Campisi was buried in West Covina, 
Calif., the townspeople turned out in a rela- 
tively rare display of community. Campisi, 
31, the father of four children, was killed by 
a truck on a dark Saudi airfield during the 
first wave of U.S. deployment. He was the 
conflict’s first casualty. The dead man’s 
mother said she received many calls from 
other mothers whose sons had just left for 
Saudi Arabia. “All of them seem to support 
sending our boys there,” she said. “They 
seem to—but with worry.” West Covina’s 


Army reservists practice erecting a hospital tent in Camp Parks, Calif. 


Do you approve or disapprove 


51% 


of Bush's decision to call up approve 7 ()% 


the military reserves? 
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grief for Sergeant Campisi had about it a 
touching purity that typified the first stage 
of popular sentiment toward the crisis. 

In a year of amazing fast-forward histo- 
ry, the later stages of American thinking 
about the gulf crisis have been swift in arriv- 
ing. Across the U.S. the element of time be- 
gan to take on profound importance. The 
window of popular support for the Ameri- 
can mission in the gulf may prove to be nar- 
row. Says Sheldon Kamenicki, a political 
scientist at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia: “As recently as the late ‘60s, Presi- 
dent Bush might have had a couple of years 
in which to operate. Now he has only a cou- 
ple or three months.” 

A formula: the duration of 
American resolve is inversely 
proportional to distance, time 
and size of deployment. It is eas- 
ier for a vigorous people to sum- 
mon resolve when they are un- 
der direct physical attack (like 
London during the blitz) than 
when their luxuries (big cars and 
air conditioners, for example) 
are being assaulted in remote 
places. National resolve fares 
badly when the fighting is far 
away and most of the people are 
mere spectators, watching from 
the BarcaLounger. Over time, 
the dominant passion of the war 
(as with Vietnam) may become 
a feeling of futility and guilt. 

Americans are not sure 
whether they have mobilized 
their forces in order to defend principles of 
international order or merely to maintain 
their own access to cheap gasoline. Nation- 
al will is difficult to sustain in a self-indul- 
gent, debt-ridden society that is being 
asked to grow indignant about being de- 
prived of a source of its indulgence. That is 
the reason time is critical. Americans have 
traditionally found it hard to proceed in 
wars without a clear moral rationale for 
their mission. As time passes in the gulf, 
more and more Americans may entertain 
doubts about the validity of the enterprise. 

“It’s true that there’s a moment of tre- 
mendous national consensus now,” says 
Robert Karl Manoff, director of the Cen- 
ter for War, Peace and the News Media at 
New York University. “But it has been 
only three weeks in the making. If I have 
one criticism, it is that the really hard 
questions start getting asked only after the 
battle is already under way, not before. 
Questions like, Whom or what are we 
defending? The Kuwaitis? The Saudis? 
Cheap oil? Is George Bush doing more to 
destabilize the Middle East than Saddam 








Hussein? Are we prepared for popular 
Arab sentiment to turn against us if we 
start fighting Iraq?” 

“War,” wrote Boston Globe columnist 
Mike Barnicle last week, “is popular for 
the first week or month our soldiers are en- 
gaged in combat. Right now, the lust to kill 
Saddam Hussein and many thousands of 
his soldiers is thick throughout the land. 
Toss a few hundred funerals into the mix, 
add 120 women to each state’s roster of 
Gold Star mothers, and popularity wanes. 
Our culture is rooted in instant gratifica- 
tion, quick rewards at bargain-basement 
prices. If the cost is heavy, or the road a bit 





An lowa greeting card for the troop: 


long, recent history shows we would rather 
take an early exit. The nation wallows in a 
tidal pool of huge debt, enormous self-pity 
and incredible selfishness.” 

Doubts about the mission in the gulf 
are being voiced at both ends of the politi- 
cal spectrum. On the left, former Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark and others have 
formed the Coalition to Stop Intervention 
in the Middle East. The Nation con- 
demned the venture as “naked imperial in- 
tervention.” On the right, some American 
conservatives, including Pat Buchanan and 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, are discovering the at- 
tractions of neo-isolationism. 

During the Iranian hostage crisis in the 
late *70s, CBS anchorman Walter Cronkite 
ended his report each night by saying, 
“And that’s the way it is,” giving the day’s 
date, and adding, “The 247th day [or what- 
ever] of captivity for the American hos- 
tages.”’ The nation came to be festooned in 
those days with yellow ribbons (after Tony 
Orlando's “Tie a yellow ribbon round the 
old oak tree,” which sounded like a roller- 
rink melody). 


Is it more important to protect the lives of hostages 


or to defend U.S. interests in the Middle East? 


hm 
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Yellow ribbons have again made their 
appearance around the nation, but the 
American mood regarding hostages seems 
to have changed considerably. Americans 
mostly agree that it would be fatal for the 
nation to become so transfixed by the 
plight of hostages that it lost the will to act. 

Television news has been restrained 
and responsible on the subject this time. 
Correspondents and anchormen did not 
use the term hostage until Bush did. What 
will happen, however, as time passes and 
the families of hostages appear on the 
morning television shows, displaying pho- 
tographs, personalizing the tragedy, break- 
_ ing everyone’s heart? It is 
; almost impossible for televi- 
2 sion to avoid doing what it 
does best: to dramatize, to 
symbolize, to administer the 
* anchorman’s sympathies and 
unctions. Wars by definition 
require a hardness of heart 
that looks terrible on televi- 
sion. Ulysses Grant would 
have lost his job in a week if 
he had had to discuss his 
methods (industrial warfare: 
the grinder) with Deborah 
Norville. 

The key to sustaining the 
American mission in the gulf 
will be George Bush’s leader- 
ship and, above all, the way 
in which he articulates the 
nation’s objectives in the 
conflict. 

Americans may have left the remnants 
of their Wilsonian idealism years ago, 
somewhere north of the Mekong Delta. 
They are certainly no longer driven by a de- 
sire to “pay any price, bear any burden,” as 
John Kennedy said, to ensure the liberties 


of others around the world. In a way, the | 


crisis in the gulf brings together a fortu- 
itously crass coincidence of American ide- 
alism and materialism; Americans look to 
punish the aggressor and protect their en- 
ergy supplies at the same time. 

Yet the nation will not long sustain an 
enterprise whose only object is to keep 
Americans in the wasteful, oil-guzzling 
style to which they have become accus- 
tomed. As time passes, the President will 
keep the support of Americans only by giv- 
ing them a larger and clearer sense of the 
purpose of the mission. If the stakes are as 
large as the world’s economic order and the 
danger that Saddam Hussein, armed with 
nuclear weapons, might eventually set off a 
Middle East holocaust, Bush should ex- 
plain that. —With reporting by Jordan Bonfante/ 
Los Angeles and Don Winbush/Atlanta 
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Cheap as in inexpensive. As opposed to cheap as in cheap. 
After all, our rugged new family four-door comes standard with a rear-wheel 
Anti-lock Brake System. Seating for six in our 4x2 S and auto-locking hubs in 
our XS and LS 4x4. More front and rear leg room than Toyota’s 4-Runner, 
along with more net horsepower, torque and fuel capacity. 

The new Isuzu Rodeo. You can certainly find something cheaper. But 
you'll have to spend more money for it. 
For a free brochure, call (800) 245-4549. 


INTRODUCING THE *12,499 RODEO. 


*MSRP excluding tax, license and transp. fee as of 7/1/90. Optional equipment shown ™ at additional cost. Prices start at $12,499. 


There’s no comparison. 
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The Center Holds—for Now 


The unified march of h of Baghdad’ 's opponents has evoked awe around the globe, but 
both bloodshed and a lengthy stalemate would test its cohesion 


By LISABEYER 


acked further and further into a 

corner, Saddam Hussein has ap- 

plied his energies to splintering the 
motley alliance of nations mustered 
against him. He attempted to paralyze 
some Western countries by making hos- 
tages of the foreign nationals caught in his 
grip. He sought to fragment his fellow Ar- 
abs by pitting the poor against the rich. He 
tried to crack the global economic sanc- 
tions imposed against him by making a 
hasty and generous peace with Iran. And 
he attempted to exploit anti-Americanism, 
always a potent force, by casting U.S. inter- 
vention in the gulf as a case of Yankee im- 
perialism run amuck. 

So far, Saddam’s tactics have failed. 
Rather than unravel, the anti-Baghdad co- 
alition knitted itself more tightly last week. 
After two weeks of sometimes intense 
dickering, the U.N. Security Council voted 


13 to 0, with Yemen and Cuba abstaining, 
to authorize “such measures commensu- 
rate to the specific circumstances” to en- 
force the sanctions voted against Iraq four 
days after the invasion. At Soviet insis- 
tence, the phrase “minimum use of force” 
was dropped, but that is still what the new, 
vaguer language means. With five dissent- 
free votes condemning Iraq in three weeks, 
the Security Council has taken on surpris- 
ing new life as an international policeman. 

All week long, however, China and the 
Soviet Union, either of which could have 
vetoed the measure, resisted a precipitate 
decision. Beijing considered abstaining, 
because it likes to portray itself as a cham- 
pion of the Third World against the super- 
powers and of the Arabs against Israel. Yet 


China wanted to support the West in order 


to help repair its image, shattered by last 

year’s anti-democracy massacre in Beijing. 

In the end, China voted with the majority. 
The Soviets were wary of a strictly mili- 
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tary solution to the crisis, and considered 
that the U.S. was moving too far, too fast. 
The Kremlin has been harshly critical of 
Baghdad. Gorbachev, who cut his August 
vacation short to deal with his country’s 
economic problems, publicly lambasted 
Saddam’s “perfidy and blatant violation of 
international law.” What’s more, Soviet of- 
ficials reportedly gave visiting Iraqi Deputy 
Prime Minister Saadoun Hammadi a dress- 
ing down over the hostage affair. But Mos- 
cow is not keen to see a military solution— 
which the U.S. would clearly dominate— 
rule out a diplomatic one, for which the So- 
viets might be key. Aside from Hammadi, 
Moscow has played host to Saudi special 
envoy Prince Bandar Bin Sultan, and has 
dispatched diplomats to Iraq by way of Syr- 
ia, Egypt, Libya and Jordan. The Soviets 
want to preserve their position as potential 
peacemaker, as well as their 30-year rela- 
tionship with Iraq. 

Moscow's hemming and hawing may 
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also have been a plea for attention. There 
was a palpable sense of injured pride in 
Moscow when the U.S. ignored the Soviet 
view and launched its unilateral police ac- 
tion in the gulf. “The possibilities for joint 
action should have been given more con- 
sideration,” said Soviet Middle East expert 
Igor Belyayev. Finally, however, the Sovi- 
ets lost patience with Saddam. On Friday 
Gorbachev issued an ultimatum: With- 
draw from Kuwait or face “additional mea- 
sures” from the U.N. Since Saddam was 
clearly not giving in, the way was cleared 
for Sovict support of an international 
blockade. 

The U.S. contention that force was nec- 
essary to make the sanctions stick gained 
credibility last week. According to White 
House spokesman Marlin Fitzwater, Iraq 
was getting round the prohibitions to ob- 
tain military matériel as well as supplies 
used in the production of chemical weap- 
ons. Other Administration officials say the 
countries responsible include Libya, Ye- 
men, Taiwan and South Africa. Yemen 
had earlier indicated that it would live up 
to its reluctant promise to abide by the em- 
bargo. It did allow one Iraqi tanker to un- 
load at the port of Aden, but in response to 
international pressure it later refused to al- 
low two others to discharge their cargo. 

Meanwhile, Jordan continued to dither. 
Iraqi oil was still being trucked into the coun- 
try in return for shipments of Jordanian 
goods. While King Hussein has said his coun- 
try would abide by the sanctions, it has yet to 
comply. Jordan did close its borders brief- 
ly—to refugees from the gulf. Its facilities 
have been overwhelmed by the 210,000 who 
have escaped so far; most of them remained 
in the country, with little food, water or mon- 
ey, because of a shortage of outgoing boats 
and planes. After the U.S. and the European 
Community agreed to rush emergency food, 
medicine and clothes to the refugees, Am- 
man relented, saying it would limit the influx 
to 20,000 people a day. 

President Bush fared better on other 
fronts in his campaign to muster as much 
global support as possible. The major pow- 
ers of Europe, in an unprecedented display 
of cohesion, voted collectively to send 
more warships to the trouble zone, a deci- 
sion that will bring the strength of the in- 
ternational armada up to nearly 100 ves- 
sels. Iran repeated its pledge to abide by 
the trade embargo, belying predictions it 
would serve as a back door for Iraqi trade. 

But how long will that line hold? Either 
of the obvious prospects for the future—a 
prolonged standoff or the outbreak of 
war—would be almost certain to unleash 
centrifugal forces on the fragile united 
front. “With stock markets crashing, higher 
oil costs, hostages in danger and voters call- 
ing for quick solutions, governments every- 
where will be hard pressed to keep their 
nerve,” says a NATO diplomat in Brussels. 
And that is to say nothing of the demoral- 
izing effects of young people returning 





home maimed or zippered into body bags. 





The unified march of Saddam's oppo- 
nents has so far evoked awe around the 
globe, especially given the signs of fissure 
that emerged almost from the start. Many 
nations were simply uncertain how far mili- 
tary vs. diplomatic action should go. The 
fractures deepened when the U.S. rode out 
ahead of the posse by unilaterally declaring 
a blockade of Iraq. That, said most world 
powers, was a matter strictly for the U.N. 


oon enough, though, Saddam him- 
self provided an antidote to dissent. 
By making the outrageous decision 
to confine foreigners trapped in Iraq and 
Kuwait to locations that would be likely to 
be targeted by an attacking force, Saddam 
drew the countries aligned against him 


| closer together. “It’s a losing policy,” said 


British Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd, 
“It was designed to weaken European re- 








French nationals trapped in Baghdad's Al Rasheed Hotel hang out beside the pool 


France’s past record of bargaining for hos- 
tages is all too well known. But Paris pas- 
sionately denied that it was playing a “solo 
game.” In any case, when 27 French na- 
tionals in Iraq were forcibly relocated to 
unknown sites, it became clear that no spe- 
cial deal was in the offing. 

Then, in a startling about-face, Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand came out firmly 
in support of blockading the renegade 
state, with or without the U.N.’s O.K. Mit- 
terrand also announced that France would 
send a squadron of 180 paratroopers to the 
United Arab Emirates, making it the only 
Western country aside from the U.S. and 
Britain to commit troops on the ground. 

France’s reversal on the blockade con- 
troversy gave momentum to the British- 
American push for a U.N. endorsement of 
the interdiction effort, something both 
powers stressed they welcomed but did not 








Saddam's bid to paralyze Western countries by seizing hostages has backfired. 


solve. It has had the opposite effect.” 
Hurd’s boss was more outspoken. Sad- 
dam’s attempt to “hide behind Western 
women and children” was “utterly repul- 
sive,’’ said Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher. Privately, Thatcher told aides 
she was determined “to bring that repul- 
sive filth of a man down.” Underscoring 
the global refusal to yield to Baghdad's 
bullying, 30 of the 66 countries with embas- 
sies in Kuwait defied Saddam’s order last 
week to close their missions. 

Saddam also tried to divide and con- 
quer. At one stage, France appeared to 
be working behind the scenes on a deal 
for preferential treatment of its citizens 
trapped in Iraq, presumably in exchange 
for a promise to soften its opposition to 
Baghdad. Those reports sparked agitated 
muttering in other Western capitals, where 





need in order to go ahead with naval oper- 
ations. More support came from the West- 
ern European Union (wev), a security 
grouping of nine of NATO's 16 members. 
Last week they voted to increase Europe’s 
military presence in the gulf region, and 
agreed to take “all necessary steps to com- 
ply with the embargo of Iraq.” The same 
day E.C. foreign ministers unanimously 
adopted the identical position. 

Until now, the European countries 
have hesitated to back Washington fully, 
even though they depend more on Middle 
East oil than the U.S. does. Last week's | 
spurt of resolve came just in time to save | 
continental governments from appearing 
totally pusillanimous not only in the eyes of 
Washington but also in European public 
opinion. In general, Europeans have been 
enormously supportive of the tough U.S. 
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| Cargo and refugees cross into Ruweished on the Jordanian side of the Iraqi border 





approach. Remarked an American diplo- 
mat in London: “It’s a funny feeling, not 
having abuse heaped at you.” 

Saddam's truculent behavior even 
strengthened Arab opposition in some 
quarters. Syria, a longtime enemy of Sad- 
dam’s, announced that it would dispatch 
additional troops to Saudi Arabia. At the 
same time, the United Arab Emirates, 
Oman and Bahrain expanded existing U.S. 
basing rights, while Qatar granted them for 
the first time. 

Like the U.S., Saddam’s other oppo- 
nents hope that Iraq can be forced out of 
| Kuwait through economic strangulation. 
But for the noose to hold, that had better 
happen relatively quickly. Already, war jit- 
ters are convulsing world markets, wiping 
huge chunks off the value of U.S., Japa- 








Amman said it would stop the flow of people and enforce the U.N. sanctions, but it did neither. 


West of a protracted standoff would be in- 
flated by the numerous aid commitments 
made last week to poorer Arab countries 
such as Jordan and Egypt. As the price tag 
climbs, popular opposition to the anti- 
Saddam effort may multiply. Some petro- 
nations like Saudi Arabia, Venezuela and 
Mexico have promised to buffer Western 
economies by pumping more oil, but the 
gyrating markets do not seem confident 
that that will help enough. 

For the Arabs ranged alongside the 
West, a prolonged stalemate has an added 
pitfall: the inevitable rise in resentment 
over the presence of American troops. For 
now, the Saudis, Egyptians and others have 
made a virtue of necessity. But the domi- 
neering role of the West, inextricably 
linked with past Arab humiliations, is all 


nese and European stocks. The cost to the | too likely to arouse animosity over time. 








The allegation drew a hurt and incredulous response from 


Some political analysts believe the anti- 
Saddam league actually stands a better 
chance of surviving intact if hostilities 
break out, depending on how they get start- 
ed. “A military exchange would strengthen | 
solidarity because the hostages would be | 
endangered, and this affects almost all 
Western countries,” says Thomas Koszi- 
nowski, deputy head of the German Orient 
Institute in Hamburg. “But if the conflict is 
viewed as deliberately provoked not by Iraq 
but by the U.S., its Western partners would 
hold back.” Of all the dangers to the coali- 
tion, the gravest might be a unilateral deci- 
sion by the U.S. to initiate war in an impetu- 
ous way. To avoid that scenario, Bush must 
continue to be as solicitous as possible of al- 
lied opinion and try to seek a consensus, 
preferably through the U.N., before under- 
taking any major action. 

Paradoxically, unity would also be im- 
periled by an unexpected peace. “What 
happens if Saddam is persuaded to pull out 
of Kuwait, yet retains his army, his ambi- 
tions and a good deal of resentment?” asks 
a senior European adviser at the WEU 
meeting in Paris. “Some countries may be 
tempted to say, “We can all go home,’ and 
pretend the crisis is over, while others will 
not want to leave the gulf until Saddam 
Hussein is neutralized.” 

Analysts in Europe’s defense establish- 
ment argue that there can be no end to the 
current crisis until Saddam is overthrown 
and Iraq’s military machine and nascent 
nuclear program are dismantled. That 
could mean countenancing action in the 
gulf that goes way beyond the restoration of 
the status quo ante. “Once we start to con- 
template that kind of action,” says a NATO 
diplomat, “there will be a rush for the exit.” 
Maybe. But perhaps by then, all those 
ranged against Saddam will see they have 
no other choice. —Reported by Dean Fischer/ 
Cairo, William Mader/London and Christopher 
Redman/Paris 














Moscow’s Helping Hand? 


an the Soviet Union denounce 

Saddam Hussein's takeover of 
Kuwait, support the U.N.-imposed 
economic sanctions against him, and 
yet keep its own military advisers on 
the job in Iraq? The idea is trou- 
bling—though perhaps not as sinister 
as some Western observers have 
suggested, 

Peter Schweizer, an analyst with 
the little-known American Foreign 
Policy Council, created a stir last 
week when he wrote in the New York Times that 3,000 to 
4,000 Soviet advisers were in Iraq with access to the top 
leadership. Therefore, he said, Moscow “almost certainly” 
knew about the Kuwait invasion ahead of time and may 
have abetted it. 


NEY 





the Kremlin, which asserts that it has only 193 “military spe- 
cialists” in Iraq who teach how to use and maintain Soviet- 
built armaments but do not give operational advice. Just four 
days after the Iraqi land grab, however, a Soviet spokesman 
gave a different figure: about 1,000. The discrepancy aroused 
suspicions of Soviet fudging. U.S. intelligence officials sup- 
ported an estimate of 500 to 1,000 advisers, but were con- 
vinced that the technicians were not at a level high enough to 
justify a big fuss, though naturally Washington would rather 
they went home. According to several sources, they have given 
the West detailed information on the weapons and their 
deployment. 

The Kremlin says the advisers will stay on until their con- 
tracts expire, though it has not said when that will happen. 
Among the reasons for Moscow’s reluctance to yank them out 
swiftly are fears that Saddam would retaliate by taking hostage 
the 9,000 Soviet citizens stuck in Iraq. The Soviets are also ea- 
ger to maintain a tochold in Iraq for the purpose of influenc- 
ing the outcome of the crisis. im 
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For the same price as the HP 
LaserJet IP, the IBM LaserPrinter E 
gives you all the advantages of laser 
quality output 25% faster, with four 
times the paper capacity, and twice 
the number of font slots. 

Plus the IBM LaserPrinter E is 
unique in its price range because it 
lets you customize your printer's 





speed and features to meet your 
exact needs. And that makes it the 
only affordable laser printer that lets 
you buy now and grow later. 

For example, if you decide you 
want faster printing, you can double 
the LaserPrinter E's speed. Or if your 
software requires Adobe PostScript” 
language, it can give you that 
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Sitzkrieg in the Sand 


If he is smart, Saddam will hunker down and try to prove 
that the best offense is a good defense 





By BRUCE W. NELAN 
e was dressed in a natty business suit, 


H not a military uniform. He smiled and 
tousled the hair of a young boy named Stuart 
Lockwood, asking him what he had eaten for 
breakfast (cornflakes and milk) and marvel- 
ing at how the lad fared better than some 
Iraqi children. Talking cheerfully to a tense 
group of British hostages, he presented him- 
self as a benign and misunderstood leader 
who had no choice but to act truculently. 

Taking a leaf from some outdated p.r. 
manual, Saddam Hussein went on the air- 
waves last week in a miscalculated attempt 
to revise his image and turn up the pres- 
sure on his enemies. He should have 
known better. His crude hypocrisy of fon- 
dling children may help convince the Iraqi 
masses that their self-styled Knight of the 
Arab World is not such a bad guy. But it 
was testimony to his isolation that he be- 
lieved such a transparent performance 
would move the West. 

Viewers could only stare in outraged 
fascination at Saddam’s staged-for-televi- 
sion meeting with the hostages at an undis- 
closed location. In several rambling and 
convoluted monologues, he offered kindly 
explanations of how they were not human 
shields to be used in a war but a prevention 
against danger. “Your presence here,” he 
told the captives, “is meant to avoid war. 
You are not hostages.” For all the picty, he 
occasionally lapsed into the malign, warn- 
ing that Iraq would “destroy any aggres- 
sor.”” After 45 minutes of playing Mr. Nice 
Guy, Saddam departed with a wish that he 
could have stayed for lunch. 

If Saddam had hoped his bizarre turn 
in front of the camera would revise opin- 
ions in the West, he was quickly disillu- 
sioned. The State Department called it 
“shameful theatrics.” British Foreign Sec- 
retary Douglas Hurd said it was “the most 
sickening thing I've seen for a long time.” 

Two days later Saddam held an im- 
promptu news conference in Baghdad with 
journalists accompanying Austrian Presi- 
dent Kurt Waldheim, who secured the re- 
lease of 80 Austrian hostages. The foreign 
nationals he was holding, Saddam said, are 
“to prevent attacks from happening.” Sad- 
dam vowed to remain in Kuwait and derid- 
ed the kingdom’s former rulers for “sitting 
around gambling tables wasting millions.” 
U.S. and Western intervention in the gulf 
was “naked aggression,” Saddam charged, 
warning, “Whoever collides with Iraq will 
find columns of dead bodies, which may | 
have a beginning but not an end.” 


These appearances prove that the clev- 
er dictator is working all the angles to 
shore up his position. Baghdad has yet to 
gain a major ally, and few cracks have frac- 
tured the international consortium ranged 
against it. Iraq’s economy and morale are 
under siege, its pipelines closed, supply 
routes in doubt and food supplies dwin- 
dling. The unattractive nature of his op- 
tions must be coming clear to Saddam. 

Yet he is not without strengths as he 
ponders what move to make next. He still 
poses a potent military threat: he might not 
win on the battlefield, but he could make 
the contest bloody. Or he could ignite a 
conflagration so broad and so intense it 
would burn everyone. Or he could simply 
fold his tent, in the same pragmatic way he 
handed peace to Iran two weeks ago, and 
retire to fight another day. But for now, 
his best play is probably to sit tight. 





The military confrontation in the gulf 
seems to be congealing into a 1990 version 
of the sitzkrieg. As Germany did after 
blitzing Poland, Saddam is consolidating 
his position and gazing across the frontier 
as his foes assemble their armies. His 56- 
division, 1.5 million-man force—last week 
he called up his reserves—is clearly on the 
defensive. In occupied Kuwait his soldiers 
are digging in. Elite Republican Guard 
units have been pulled back to join 15 divi- 
sions deployed to protect Basra and Bagh- 
dad—or perhaps Saddam himself 

He must be disconcerted by the size 
and speed of the American buildup, now 
bolstered by ships, planes and men from 22 
other nations. The opportunity to attack is 
probably gone. If he were to move, he 
would risk having his invasion force de 
stroyed by American air power, and he 
could be almost certain that key military 
and economic targets in Iraq would be de- 
molished by strategic bombers. 

His best bet, analysts agree, is to try to 
wait out the opposition: use his 20,000 hos- 
tages for maximum political impact, probe 
for weaknesses, and leave the next move 
up to the U.S. and its allies. All week long, 
Saddam has been testing the other side’s 


44 Stuart, | am sure, will be happy to have 

as part of his life that he played a role in 
maintaining peace. | am sure that you have your 
own diary and will write down any feelings. 


—Saddam Hussein, in a videotape talking to wary British 
hostages, including five-year-old Stuart Lockwood, 
assembled at an undisclosed location in Iraq 
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nerves. He has pushed hard at Western de- 
termination to keep embassies in Kuwait 
open in the face of harsh Iraqi threats. He 
is running his tankers through the interna- 
tional armada, pressing to see if they will 
be forcibly stopped. Both these gambits 
could easily set off a military clash. At the 
same time, Saddam has issued almost daily 
statements claiming he is open to negotia- 
tions without preconditions. So far, no one 
has taken those very seriously, but one day 
they might. “Time is now on Saddam's 
side,” says a senior Israeli intelligence offi- 
cer. “The longer this standoff drags on, the 
better his chances of survival.” 

That is true up to a point. Saddam's 
hope, of course, is that he can outlast the 
embargo decreed by the United Nations 
and enforced by massed fleets. The odds 
have to be read against him because Iraq 
does not have large stockpiles of food, 75% 
of which it imports; its funds abroad are 
frozen; and he cannot export his oil. But 
with tight rationing and scrimping, and 
some leakage of supplies and spare parts, 
the country can probably squeak through 
from several months to a year or more of 
blockade without giving in to Western 
demands. 

Ayear is a long time in coalition politics. 
Saddam may be betting that tensions and 
disagreements will develop 
between European capitals 
and Washington, between 
the Western and Arab states. 
International resolve could 
well weaken, or the Arab 
man in the street might grow 
restive under the heavy for- 
cign presence. After a year in 
the desert of the Arabian 
Peninsula, the huge army 








army and air force, into a war would open a 
second front and speed Saddam's military 
defeat. Executing hostages or attacking Sau- 
di oil fields would instantly bring massive 
bombardment down on Iraq. “He would kill 


| a lot of people,” says the Brookings Institu- 


tion’s Judith Kipper, “but Iraq would be dev- 
astated and he'd be dead. He cannot believe 
he can win.” 

Saddam is well aware that the U.S. 
would launch any offensive with its air 
power, and he has kept his own 513-plane 
air force at home. It would have to be 
swept from the sky before American 
bombers could operate freely. Iraqi Mi- 
rages and MiGs, armed with air-to-air mis- 
siles, would take their toll of attacking U.S. 
F-15 and F-14 interceptors. Air-defense 
missiles would probably down some B-52 
and F-111 bombers. Thousands of anti- 
aircraft guns ringing missile launchers, 
military bases and nuclear and chemical 
plants would destroy some low-flying F-16 
and A-6 attack bombers. Once the shoot- 
ing war began, the U.S. would have to go 
all the way in order to liberate Kuwait and 
eliminate Iraq as a threat, and that would 
ultimately require a long and bloody attack 
on the ground. 

For all its strength, Iraq's military is not 
up to American or European standards. 


CONG RANGE WEAPONS 


CHARACTERISTICS 


WHAT HUSSEIN’S WEAPONS CAN DO 


Over the past 10 years Iraq has amassed an arsenal of mostly Soviet-made 








Only about 20% of its troops have proved 
themselves in combat, and only about 500 
of its tanks are of the most modern type. Its 
air force was timid in attacks on Iran, and 
its military intelligence has nothing like the 
satellite and electronic capabilities of the 
U.S, What Iraq is good at is fighting defen- 
sively. And when the going got worse, Sad- 
dam would probably fire his poison-gas 
weapons, much as he did against Iran when 
defeat looked imminent. He would also 
probably launch his missiles at Saudi oil in- 
stallations. The resulting destruction could 
unhinge the world’s economy. 

Given those prospects, the West might 
decide instead to negotiate. And Saddam 
could find that very appealing. “I don't 
think the Iraqis are looking for it now,” says 
a U.S. official. “But what they might be alf- 
ter, as pressure begins to take effect, is a so- 
lution that preserves as many gains as possi- 
ble from their conquest of Kuwait.” Some 
experts, like Richard Murphy, a senior fel- 
low at the New York Council on Foreign 
Relations, think that if such a point is 
reached, both sides will acquiesce. “Money 
will be paid to an aggressor, or land,” he 
says, in a deal arranged by Saddam's Arab 
neighbors. “We're not going to devise it, 
we're not going to bless it. The question is if 
we're going to tolerate it.” 

In addition to the moral 
distaste, the West would 
also have to swallow some- 
thing worse: leaving Iraq 
with the army and the nucle- 
ar potential that made it 
such a threat this time 
around. Saddam could then 
celebrate his reputation as 
the Arab leader who stood 
up to the U,S., and live to 


taking shape there is likely to AL HUSSEIN: a Scud B surface-to- An inaccurate missile used against challenge the region again. 
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might invade Jordan in or- 
der to provoke Israeli inter- 
vention and turn the strug- 
gle into an Arab-Isracli war. 
Others believe he might 
launch air and missile at- 
tacks on Saudi Arabia's oil 
ficlds, take millions of bar- 
rels of oil out of production 
and create a world financial 
crisis. And there is wide- 
spread worry that he might 
torture or kill his hostages. 
While those are serious 
possibilities, they would carry 
heavy prices. Pulling Israel, 
with the Middle East's best 


lraq’s 513 combat aircraft are a potent force but would 
probably be outnumbered and outflown. Its air defense 
of 4,000 antiaircraft guns and more than 270 
surface-to-air launchers could exact a heavy toll. 






SHORT RANGE WEAPONS 


ABABIL, surface-to-surface Devastating against ground troops, this 
launcher with a range system delivers cluster bombs that cover 
of 60 miles (100 km) in one salvo a larger area than a battery 


of howitzers 


Iraq's 5,500 tanks and 3,000 pieces of artillery may 
be its strongest asset and would inflict heavy 
casualties in any ground fighting 
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port, Arafat found Saddam 
nervous and often confused 
during their discussions. He 
was particularly furious at 
the personal attacks on him 
by Bush and Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher. This 
mood may account for Sad- 
dam’s strange appearance 
on television as the misun- 
derstood statesman. If his 
judgment is that poor, he 
may yet turn his country into 
abattieficld. | —Reported by 
Ron Ben-Yishai/Jerusalem, David 
S. Jackson/Cairo and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 
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America Abroad 





Strobe Talbott 
The Search for Supervillains 


A mericans have always tended to overpersonalize hos- 
tile forces in the world. The vilification of Saddam 
Hussein is only the latest example. His mug shot now 
hangs on the walls of various U.S. government offices in 
Washington. There it joins those of other comandantes, 
party bosses and maximum leaders who make up the 
U.S.’s most-wanted list. 

Two veterans of that rogues’ gallery, Fidel Castro and 
Muammar Gaddafi, have survived attempts at what is known 
in spookspeak as “termination with extreme prejudice.” In the 
early 1960s the CIA concocted exotic poisons and hired Mafia 
hit men in a bizarre and feckless murder plot against the Cu- 
ban leader. In 1986 Ronald Reagan hurled squadrons of fight- 
er-bombers at Libya, and White House aides privately hoped 
at least one bomb would have Gad- 
dafi’s name on it, 

Those close brushes with martyr- 
dom gave Castro and Gaddafi not 
just new incentives for making mis- 
chief against the U.S. but also new 
prestige in the eyes of others who 
have their own grievances, of which 
some may even be legitimate. When 
he plays Goliath, Uncle Sam elicits 
boos for himself and applause for the 
would-be Davids of the Third World. 

By concentrating its fury on one 
miscreant, the U.S. has sometimes 
overlooked or even pampered anoth- 
er, potentially greater source of trou- 
ble in the same region. The Ameri- 
can obsession with Cuba as the 
Soviet cat’s-paw in the Western 
Hemisphere was one factor that led 
Washington to support Panama’s 
Manuel Noriega. As an anti- 
communist, Noriega qualified, in 
Franklin Roosevelt's famous phrase, 
as “our son of a bitch.” Not until the 
cold war faded and the war on drugs 
escalated did Noriega earn his place on the c1A’s dart boards 
and a one-way trip to Miami, where he now sits in jail. 

Then there was the mutual odium between the late Ayatul- 
lah Khomeini of Iran and the country he kept calling “the 
Great Satan.” So thoroughly did American politicians and cit- 
izens reciprocate Khomeini’s loathing that U.S. policy in the 
80s tilted toward none other than Saddam Hussein. The ene- 
my of our enemy was our friend. It turns out that the enemy of 
our enemy became our even greater enemy, because Saddam, 
more than Khomeini, is bent on aggressive territorial expan- 
sion. That should have come as no surprise. After all, 10 years 
before Saddam invaded Kuwait, he invaded Iran. 

U.S. policymakers risk disappointment and worse if they 
think they can solve the crisis of the moment by getting rid of 
the scoundrel of the hour. Experts on Iraq have conjured up 
a number of post-Saddam “succession scenarios” that would 
be no improvement on the current situation. “There are 
people waiting in the wings who make Saddam look like an 
eagle scout by comparison,” says a top U.S. intelligence 
official. 

Once of the few mistakes George Bush has made in his 





otherwise masterly handling of the showdown was to hint ina 
press conference that Saddam’s physical elimination was an 
objective of U.S. policy. The President's advisers persuaded 
him to back off. But last week Bush’s jaw still tightened and 
his eyes narrowed when he uttered any sentence that had 
Saddam's name in it. Like earlier confrontations between 
Bush's predecessors and Castro or Gaddafi, this one is per- 
sonal, not just for the President but for much of the U.S. pub- 
lic as well. 

Americans live in a celebrity culture. At home they 
are in constant search of heroes, while abroad they are 
on the lookout for supervillains—tyrants and aggressors 
whose indisputable nastiness makes it easier to compre- 
hend why so much of the outside world often seems an un- 
friendly if not dangerous place. 
Singling out icons of evil apparent- 
ly helps Americans cope with what 
Harvard Professor Stanley Hoff- 
mann has called their “difficulty in 
understanding the foreignness of 
foreigners.” 

It is often a strength but some- 
times a weakness of Americans that 
they want so much to be liked in far- 
off lands, even when they are throw- 
ing their weight around. If one result 
of their government's intervention is 
a frenzied anti-American demonstra- 
tion somewhere, many in the U.S. in- 
stinctively try to blame a sinister and 
demagogic strongman rather than 
the people themselves. 

James Schlesinger, a former di- 
rector of the CIA and Secretary of De- 
fense, makes another useful observa- 
tion: “To move out of its isolationism, 
American society historically has re- 
quired a crusade, and crusaders need 
to focus on infidels and rascals. In 
World War I we rallied round the 
goal of biffing Kaiser Bill, the symbol of all that was hateful 
about Germany. The great American presupposition is that 
other societies want to be like us. If they’re not acting like us, it 
must be because of some Lucifer-like figure. Saddam is a ras- 
cal and a brute of the first order, but the more fixated we are 
on him, the more likely we are to miss the underlying social 
and political fact that he appeals to a lot of people who are nor 
like us at all.” 

While Bush has been able to galvanize an extraordi- 
nary degree of international cooperation, Saddam has 
done some galvanizing of his own. Whether he ends up 
with Kuwait's oil or not, he has already tapped into a well 
of Arab resentment and xenophobia that is both wide and 
deep. Stanching that flow will require a lot more time— 
and a lot less denunciatory rhetoric—than dealing with 
just Saddam. For what it has done in Kuwait, Iraq—not 
just its leader but the country—must suffer a defeat, so 
that whoever comes after Saddam will inherit a powerful 
lesson. But it is equally important that this crisis not end 
with the Arab world feeling it has suffered a humiliation 
at the hands of the West. . 
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In computers, smaller means faster 


Nestled amid a peaceful, wooded area outside 

’O, scientists at the Hitachi Central Research 
laboratory venture into unexplored regions of tech- 
nology on a daily basis. 

It was here they made a historic break- 


through: A superconductive, microcomputer chip 
so advanced, it’s decades ahead of the computers 
that will eventually use it. 

This chip contains 22,000 Josephson junctions. 
These permit processing speeds that will make 
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Imagine performing 250 million 








today’s fastest computers seem as slow as abacuses 
in comparison. 

Hitachi is proud of our efforts here. While 
many dropped from the race to master this com- 
plex technology, we forged ahead. 

This is another example of what happens when 
you allow people to unleash their imaginations. 
Which is precisely what we do. As a US$45 billion 
international corporation* our imagination runs free 
in numerous fields. 


Imagine an elevator that rns as 
fast as a world-class sprinter. 


Telecommunications. Medical equipment. Sci- Perhaps more importantly, these computerized 
ence. Automotive components. Our 20,000 prod- elevators a at what times traffic is heavy. On 
ucts include everything from washing machines to __ every floor. 
electron microscopes. So they anticipate where you want to be. Before 

We're even into elevators. Not ordinary lifts of | you reach the elevator doors. 
course. Our inverter-controlled elevators travel at e that. 
1,000 feet per minute. That’s more than five times fast- 7 on; net sales for the year ending March 31, 1990. USS1=¥158 
er than most. e developed 1,800-feet-per-minute 
elevators, too. So if you're headed up in your com- 
pany, Hitachi may soon help you get there ina hurry. 

Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo, Japan 











Don't be tooled by 


Other shoe makers charge more for boat shoes. A lot more. But when you consider the quality of materials and pride of workmanship 


high-priced substitutes. 


that go into each and every pair of Dexter Navigators, it just doesn't make sense to substitute anything else 





The Navigator, with our “Luxury Liner” footbed, is available in a variety of colors and priced about $65 a pair 
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Low Profile, High Alert 





Israel watches, waits and braces for battle, knowing that its 
involvement could turn a crisis into an anti-Zionist crusade 


ByJOND.HULL JERUSALEM 





or the second time in a decade, the 

Middle East is on the verge of a war 
without Israel at the epicenter. Not yet, any- 
way. As Iraq and the U.S.-led forces massed 
against it continue to stare each other 
down, the Israelis have their own worst-case 
scenario: cornered and desperate, Saddam 
Hussein launches dozens of missiles at Is- 
rael, followed by jet fighters bristling with 
chemical bombs. Some penetrate Israel's 
defenses and rain death on Tel Aviv and 
Haifa. Saddam is hailed—albeit posthu- 
mously—as a hero of the Arab masses. 

Farfetched? Not according to Israeli 
intelligence, which considers it “likely” 
that Saddam will attempt to lash out at Is- 
rael if he is attacked by the U.S. Although 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir declared 
last week that Israel “lives in this storm but 
has no part in it,” he has warned his coun- 
trymen that they have entered a “period 
of emergency.” In an interview on Israeli 
television, Shamir said Saddam 
“wants to involve us in the current 
confrontation.” Defense Minister 
Moshe Arens concurs: “If some- 
body in Iraq decides to push a but- 
ton and launch a ballistic missile, 
that missile will probably land 
somewhere in Israel.” 

The paradox is that while Isra- 
el has long warned against the 
danger of Iraq, it is, by force of 
circumstance, in no position to 
take action. Washington has 
made it clear, and Shamir’s gov- 
ernment has conceded, that West- 
ern interests are best served if Is- 
racl lies low. Any assertive Israeli 
intrusion might jeopardize the 
delicate accord the U.S. has 
reached with its Arab allies or 
give Saddam an excuse to turn the 
crisis into an anti-Isracli crusade. 

Isracli military analysts be- 
lieve that the U.S. would be wise 
to strike first. Some even sug- 
gest that Israel take the initia- 
tive, using its air superiority. But 
faced with intense U.S. pressure, 
Israeli officials say they feel 
constrained in their ability to take 
any pre-emptive action, however 
tempting. 

In the meantime, the Israeli 
air force remains on alert, and the 
air defenses around Dimona, Is- 
rael’s nuclear complex, have been 
strengthened. Military intelli- 


Kibbutznik wears a disposable chemical-warfare suit 


gence claims that it can detect in ad- 
vance any Iraqi preparations for a 
missile launch. But officials do not 
believe that Iraq has the technologi- 
cal ability to loft chemical warheads 
inside Israel's borders. In the worst 
case, say experts, Iraq can wound but 
not cripple the Jewish state. 

That offers littke comfort to Israeli citi- 
zens. Residents were dismayed to learn 
that their air-raid shelters would prove 
useless, since heavier-than-air poison gas 
seeps into underground shelters and lin- 
gers there. Many were incredulous when 
an expert explained that a cloth soaked in 
water and baking soda could serve as a 
makeshift breathing mask. 

Israelis would prefer to have real gas 
masks now, and are angrily debating 
whether the government should release its 
huge civilian stockpiles. The issue is divid- 
ing the leadership. “The masks were in- 
tended for these times,” insists Foreign 
Minister David Levy. Shamir and Arens 
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Shamir warns citizens: Saddam wants to involve us 


apparently disagree, and have postponed a 
final decision, fearing that any such move 
would cause panic or convince Baghdad 
that Israel is preparing to attack. 

For now, Jerusalem is content to sit 
tight and reap a propaganda harvest from 
Iraqi belligerence. “Our credibility has 
been restored to a great extent,” gloats 
Yossi Olmert, director of the government 
press office. As Israelis see it, the Palestine 
Liberation Organization has been discred- 
ited as an Iraqi lapdog, while the uprising 
in the occupied territories suddenly seems 
irrelevant. “Imagine the U.S. talking tough 
with us now,” chuckles a Likud party offi- 
cial. The Israeli left, meanwhile, is on the 
defensive. Says Knesset member Yossi 
Sarid, who favors Israeli-P.L.o. 
peace talks: “I don’t see any 
chance for a dialogue in the fore- 
= secable future.” 

If the U.S. prevails against 

> Iraq, the Administration would be 
in a strong position to influence 
policy in the region. The easiest 
way for President Bush to soothe 
Arab emotions and demonstrate 
evenhandedness would be to 
pressure Isracl into negotiations 
with the Palestinians. 

Israel must swallow the in- 
creased strategic cooperation be- 
tween the U.S. and Arab allies, 
even as Israel’s own strategic im- 
portance to Washington seems di- 
minished. When the U.S. an- 
nounced last week that it 
intended to sell advanced F-15 
fighter jets to Saudi Arabia, Israe- 
li officials were uncharacteristi- 
cally mute. Of course, Israel will 
use this crisis to press for addi- 
tional U.S. military aid too. 

Israel’s worst fear is that U.S. 
resolve will gradually evaporate. 
“Time is not on the American 
side,” says an intelligence official. 
But time is not on Israel's side 
either. Should Saddam and his 
weapons survive the showdown 
with the West, the shock wave 
would radicalize the entire Arab 
world, putting Israel in graver 
jeopardy still. a 
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Two days after the invasion, an Iraqi supply truck, set afire by a Kuwaiti resistance group, smolders 
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Where Shadows Are Dark 





In Kuwait, food supplies are dwindling, a resistance force is growing, and order 
is breaking down as Iraqi soldiers pillage stores, grabbing whatever they want 


everal days after Iraq invaded Ku- 
wail, a radio station 
passed word that a satellite would 
pass over Kuwait City at midnight and snap 
photographs. The message instructed citi- 
zens to go to their roofs to demonstrate 
their opposition to Saddam Hussein. As 
improbable as that scenario might sound, 
thousands of Kuwaitis climbed to the tops 
of buildings at midnight and unfurled huge 
banners in Arabic and English—the letters 
three feet high—reading KUWAIT FOR US, 
NOT FOR THE IRAQIS! and WE DIE AND Kt 
WAIT LIVEs! Despite the bursts from auto- 
matic weapons fired into the air by nervous 
Iraqi soldiers, Kuwaitis stayed for an hour, 
waving their banners and shouting, “Allah 
akbar!” (God is great!) 
hat brief, exhilarating moment of na- 
tional defiance went unseen and unheard 
by the world. Each day Kuwait grows more 
isolated as the Lraqi occupiers cut off the 
last few lines of telephone communication. 
Even the dozens of Kuwaiti refugees in 
Saudi Arabia who call home by mobile cel- 
lular phone can rarely get through. Citi 
zens and foreign residents must rely on 
friends and relatives who have escaped the 


clandestine 


country to bear their message of despair 
Although the tide of refugees is drying up 
as Iraqis reportedly mine the desert roads, 
cach day brings another exhausted traveler 
on the run with fresh news about life inside 
Kuwait. As in every war, it is difficult to 
know if these stories are true, But taken to- 
gether, the accounts suggest that despite 


2] 


the country’s initial spirited defiance, Ku 
wait is now living on the edge of its nerves. 

Saddam is slowly choking all life out of 
Kuwait. People stay in their homes, afraid 
to venture into the streets, where garbage 
smolders and the shells of stripped and 
abandoned cars, many of them disabled 
Iraqi military vehicles, glisten beneath the 
sun. Refugees report a deepening water 
shortage, and there is concern that the all- 
important desalinization plant is not being 
properly attended to. “There is no mainte- 
nance,” says a Kuwaiti refugee in Saudi 
Arabia. “Sooner or later everything ts go- 
ing to break down.” 

Food supplies are dwindling, propelled 
by widespread hoarding. There seem to be 
stocks of staples to last several more 
weeks, but fresh fruits and vegetables are 
quickly disappearing. Poorly equipped 
Iraqi soldiers, who apparently have little or 
no food with them, have their own answers 
to the shortages. The invading forces, 
which were disciplined and relatively well 
behaved, knocked on Kuwaitis’ doors to 
ask for handouts. Those troops are gone 
now, replaced by a scruffy army of “vol- 
unteers,” mostly teenagers and retirees 
armed with AK-47s. They simply enter 
houses and take food. They seem to re- 
gard their mission as a nasty game of 
Supermarket Sweepstakes. Ron Jack, an 
American who watched Iraqi 
forces pillage a giant Kuwaiti store, says, 
“They went straight for the hi-fis and televi- 





escapee 


sions.” Other troops have piled 12-wheclers 


high with Kuwaiti munitions and missiles. 

Hard-to-confirm tales of destruction 
and rape abound. Saddam, who knows that 
such reports undermine his claim to have 
restored law-and-order in Kuwait, has in- 
troduced summary trial and execution for 
looters. Hamza Hendawi, a Reuters corre 
spondent who escaped from Kuwait last 
weck, reports that as a warning to thieves, 
Iraqi forces strung up the body of an exe- 
cuted licutenant colonel on a crane and 
left it dangling outside Kuwait's munici- 
pal headquarters. A placard around the 
corpse’s neck read HE STOLE THE MONEY 
OF THE PEOPLE. Beneath the body were 
piled stolen clothes and electrical goods. 
According to the Washington Post, the of 
ficer may actually have been punished for 
leading a dissident group in a clash with 
other Iraqi forces. 

Kuwaitis’ fears have not translated into 
collaboration. They have ignored Saddam's 
back-to-work orders, keeping most busi- 
government banks 
closed. So far, Lraq has been unable to iden- 
tify any Kuwaitis willing to serve in official 
positions. The “new” government that was 
paraded before cameras shortly after [raq’s 
invasion has not been scen since. 

There is a Kuwaiti resistance move- 
ment, but its effectiveness is difficult to as- 
sess. A refugee in Saudi Arabia who identi- 
fies himself only as Hussein says Kuwaiti 
soldiers and police distributed weapons to 
citizens on the day of the invasion, but 
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there is a shortage of bullets. Refugees say 
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During the first week of the occupation, women boldly demonstrate for the return of the Emir 





that resistance groups mount hit-and-run 
attacks by night, targeting small units of 
Iraqi soldiers and military convoys with 
Molotov cocktails and hand grenades. 
When Iraq’s intelligence service arrived in 
Kuwait City with a list of names and ad- 
dresses of Kuwaiti army officers, civilians 
went around the city removing house num- 
bers and street signs to thwart arrests. 

Last week Kuwait's crown prince told 
reporters in the Saudi capital of Riyadh 
that refugees are forming a liberation 
army. While any such force is unlikely to 
pose a threat to Iraq’s occupying army, 
Saddam may face a challenge from within 


his own ranks. Many refugees tell of en- | 





counters with Iraqi soldiers who expressed 
embarrassment about their invasion and 
begged Kuwaitis to forgive them. “Some 
said they thought they were being sent to 
fight against Israel,” says Youssef, a refu- 
gee in Saudi Arabia. An escaped Bedouin 
woman says, “The soldiers told us they 
were afraid that their families would be 
killed in Iraq if they refused to fight.” If 
troop morale is low, it is not surprising that 
some soldiers are donning civilian clothes 
and trying to blend into the Kuwaiti popu- 
lation, while others have attempted to es- 
cape to Saudi Arabia. 

As Saddam moves quickly to seal all es- 
cape outlets, Kuwaitis and the remaining 





foreigners, who include some 2,500 Ameri- 
cans, will be in for tougher times. Baghdad 
Radio has warned Kuwaiti citizens that 
they will face “the severest of punish- 
ments” if they provide Westerners with 
shelter. Meanwhile, Saddam is filling Ku- 
wait with thousands of Iraqis, who arrive in 
trucks with all their belongings and orders 
to take up residence in abandoned apart- 
ments. “By the time Saddam has finished,” 
says a refugee in Saudi Arabia, “the popu- 
lation will be completely different.” And 
Kuwait may well be a place no Kuwaiti 
would want to live in. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by William Dowell/Al Khafji and Jay 
Peterzell/Saudi Arabia 





Chaos at the Border 


hey come by shiny air-conditioned sedan, by bus and 

truck and on foot. Some are sick, many hungry or thirsty. 
All are desperate. They are among the 2 million Arabs and 
Asians driven into Jordan by the threat of war. More than 
210,000 refugees have arrived in Jordan during the past three 
wecks, but only 67,000 have been able to leave the country. 

The refugees are a problem for Jordan’s King 





wait. “It’s all a bloody mess there, with people running 
about scared as cats on a griddle,” reports Mansoor Hassan, 
21, a Bangladeshi who was visiting his parents in Kuwait 
when the invasion started. “The Iraqis treated us like dogs 
and called us pigs,” says an Egyptian laborer who escaped 
from Kuwait. “They took all my savings and even this 
month’s pay. I have a wife and six children in Cairo, and I 
will have no work when I return. We will starve. But Allah 
be praised, I am out of Iraq.” — By James Wilde/Ruweished 





Hussein, whose country lacks the resources to cope 
with the human tide. Last week Jordan announced 
that it was temporarily closing its border with Iraq 
because of “concern for the health situation of the 
arrivals and to make suitable arrangements for their 
stay in Jordan.” Nevertheless, two days after the an- 
nouncement, the border reopened and thousands of 
people came pouring in. As the plight of the refugees 
continued to worsen, an international relief effort 
picked up steam. In Geneva a United Nations official 
said 30 to 40 tons of emergency aid, including food, 
drinking water, blankets and garbage bags, would be 
flown from Italy to Jordan early this week. The U.S. 
announced that it would donate $1 million and 500 
tents to the relief effort. France, Belgium and the 
Netherlands have pledged money and supplies to 
ease the crisis. 

For most of the refugees, however, nothing 
could be worse than being trapped in Iraq or Ku- 





Arab refugees at the town of Ruweished on the Jordan-Iraq border i 
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Why Are We in Saudi Arabia? 








By MICHAEL KINSLEY 


i s it about oil, or is it about order? Those who say the gulf 
crisis is about oil note that U.S. military forces would not be 
massing to protect one distant feudal monarchy and restore 
another if the barren sands of Arabia had nothing underneath. 
Those who say it’s about something finer—re-establishing a 
civilized world order—argue that we would not be going to all 
this trouble if the threat to our energy supply came in the tra- 
ditional way: by a meeting of oil ministers in a Geneva hotel. 

Obviously, both sides are right. It’s about oil ad about or- 
der. Neither cause alone would lead President Bush to spend 
American wealth and risk American blood on this huge scale. 
But the debate has focused too much on what we need to achieve 
to re-establish order: Saddam Hussein dead, or off his perch, or 
out of Kuwait, or merely cowed from further territorial ambi- 
tion? We needa clear war aim with respect to oil as well. And the 
only such aim that would begin to 
justify the cost and the danger is one 
directed at our beneficiaries, Ku- 
wait and Saudi Arabia, as well as our 
enemy, Iraq: the oil price-fixing 
conspiracy must end for good. 

The free-market price for oil is 
something like $10 per bbl. That is 
what it sank to in 1986, when OPEC 
was in total disarray. At the last 
OPEC meeting, in July, production 
quotas were assigned to achieve 
a price of $21. That’s what our 
“friends” the “moderates” want- 
ed, Saddam wanted $25. The dif- 
ference between $10 oil and $21 oil 
means, for the U.S., an extra $33 
billion a year for oil imports. That 
doesn’t even count an equal sum 
paid to domestic producers, or the 
dampening effect on the economy. 

The extra $11 per bbl. would bring in about $22 billion a 
year for the Saudis. But now, thanks to our decision to defend 
them from Iraq, oil is selling for over $30 per bbl. That should 
temper our gratitude for their decision to pump an extra 2 mil- 
lion bbl. a day. It means another $22 billion or so, plus an $18 
billion premium on the 5.4 million bbl. a day they were already 
pumping. Meanwhile, we are paying for the oil and also paying 
untold billions to defend their right to pump unmolested. 

The U.S. has never been clear-minded about our national 
self-interest in cheap oil. Republican administrations, ostensibly 
devoted to the free market, have tolerated or even subtly pro- 
moted the oil price-fixing cartel. As part of the Nixon Doctrine in 
the early 1970s, the U.S. looked the other way as Saudi Arabia 
and Iran raised oil prices, hoping they would spend the money on 
military equipment and become the “twin pillars” of Middle 
Eaststability. (What a laugh! The Middle East military machines 
financed by high oil prices have been those of Ayatullah Kho- 
meini and Saddam Hussein.) In 1986 Vice President George 
Bush actually went to Riyadh and begged the Saudis to reduce 
oil production in order to “stabilize” —i.e., raise—prices. 

Bush’s mission was on behalf of America’s domestic oil pro- 
ducers. But as a net importer, America has an overall national 
interest in paying as little as possible for oil. The oil price-fixing 











cartel is in flat violation of U.S. antitrust laws. American oil 
producers are, in effect, auxiliary members. If the OPEC minis- 
ters met in Houston, they could be arrested on the spot. Per- 
haps the fact that they meet in foreign countries makes them 
immune from our law, but it should not make them immune 
from our contempt. And American soldiers should not die in 
the desert defending the oil kingdoms’ right to flout the basic 
rules of free enterprise, to our enormous detriment. 

But doesn’t cheap foreign oil create the danger of depen- 
dency? Well, what is that danger? It is twofold: a run-up of price 
and a cutoff of supply. True, our interest is in paying as little as 
possible for oil in the long run, not just today. Too low a price 
could be sucker bait, discouraging alternative energy sources 
and conservation, and setting the stage for a bigger rip-off to- 
morrow. It is impossible to say what price today minimizes the 
long-run cost of oil for consumers. What you can say for sure is 
that oil producers have exactly the opposite objective: maxi- 
mum revenue in the long run. Let- 
ting a producer cartel fix the price 
cannot be good for consumers. 

And even if $21 oil, as opposed 
to $10 oil, today would save us 
from $50 oil in a few years, why pay 
that extra $11 to oil producers? 
Why not buy the oil for $10, slap on 
an $11 tax and pocket the differ- 
ence ourselves? That would raise 
about $40 billion a year—just 
about enough to cancel the budget 
summit. (Last month’s crisis. Re- 
member?) A tax on imports alone 
would raise half that, allowing do- 
mestic producers to keep the dif- 
ference. Yet the policy of two Re- 
publican administrations —read 
their lips—has been that it is better 
for the money to go into the trea- 
sury in Riyadh than into the Treasury in Washington. 

As for a reliable supply, every year that we pay $10 instead 
of $21 for foreign oil, we could buy an extra year’s supply to 
sock away if we wanted to, and we would still come out ahead. 
Meanwhile, more domestic oil would remain in the ground for 
future use. 

Almost any way you look at it, it is senseless to pay a penny 
more than necessary for oil. Consider the environment. Why 
aren't conservatives these days clamoring for the restoration 
of a free market instead of clamoring to open up fragile strips 
of America’s coastline? What sense is there in wrecking Alas- 
ka to get at $30 or $40 oil when it flows out of the Saudi desert 
for a fraction of that cost? 

Everybody says Opec will never fully recover from the Sad- 
dam Shock: But that is not good enough. Whatever we are 
fighting for, it is surely not so that the oil ministers of Iran, 
Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Kuwait can once again drink tea to- 
gether around a conference table. There should be a new un- 
derstanding that all efforts to allocate production and set 
prices for oil are an affront to both the values and the interests 
of the U.S. During the first oil crisis in 1973, people who urged 
an occupation of the oil fields to end the oil gouge were dis- 
missed as crazy. Surely occupying the oil fields and not ending 
the gouge is crazier. s 
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Auto insurance companies just 
changed the rules on body repair. But 
you dont have to play by them. 


New requirements have been placed on your body shop. But if 
you know the rules you can keep the quality and warranties you 
originally chose. 








The rules: Because of new controls, your body shop owner 

may now find it harder to replace your vehicle’s sheet metal 
een with Genuine Ford parts. Instead, insurance companies 
ry may make a switch to cheap imitations and frankly, they are 





} no match. 


| The game: Keep your eyes open! Imitation parts don’t 
| always fit like Genuine Ford parts. They don’t provide the 
Md same Ford quality you’ve paid for. And if an imitation part 
fails, it is not covered by your vehicle’s original corrosion 
warranty or by the Ford Lifelong Sheet Metal Guarantee. 

The strategy: Rule out any chance of a switch to imitations. 
Insist that your insurance company specify only Genuine Ford 
Sheet Metal. You’ll get guaranteed Peace of Mind.“ And, if 
Ford sheet metal ever rusts through, 
you'll get replacement free—both parts 
and labor. Which is how the game 
should be played—to win! For more 
information, call 1-800-356-0792. 


QUALITY CARE 
FOR QUALITY CARS 
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WE HAVE AN IDEA 
TO HELP YOU GET 
WHERE YOU’RE GOING. 


At Transamerica, we've never believed in trying 
to provide every financial service under the 
sun. But if you're looking for innovation and 
outstanding service in life insurance, home- 
equity loans or mutual funds — from a $30 
billion company that’s been helping people 
and businesses for more than 60 years — you 
should talk to us. We think you'll appreciate 
the way we look at things. 


"TRANSAMERICA " 


THE POWER OF THE PYRAMID IS WORKING FOR YOU* 
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Imagine what a Canon Color Laser Copier 
: could do with a pie chart. _ 


| The Canon Color Laser Copier 200 And with automatic feeding and 
| could do a lot for your business. And sorting functions, as well as a quick 
Digital Image Processing is the reason. 20 black-and-white copies per minute, 
It reproduces graphics, slides and it’s one color copier that’ all business. 
photos with clarity comparable to To find out more, make it your 


professional printing. As well as letting —_ business to call 1-800-OK-CANON, 


you digitally reduce by 50%, enlarge up —_ or write us at Canon USA Inc. 
to 400% or edit instantly. PO. Box 3900, Peoria, IL 61614. 
= 1989 “Manufacturer of the Year” 
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By GEORGE J. CHURC 





















eftist radicals 

who think capi- 

talism thrives on 

war must have 
wondered what on earth 
to make of last week. The 
prospect of combat in the Persian 
touched off something resembling pd 
throughout the financial world. Stoc 
prices sank rapidly in New York City, To- 
kyo, London, Paris, Frankfurt. At the lows 
on Thursday, shares of all U.S. stocks had 
lost more than $600 billion in paper value 
in slightly over a month, more than in the 
Black Monday crash of October 1987; on 
the Tokyo exchange, cumulative losses 
since the start of the year came to well over 
$1 trillion. Bond prices dropped in sympa- 
thy, sending interest rates spiraling; the 
yield on bellwether U.S. Treasury 30-year 
bonds Thursday hit an extraordinary 
9.13%, the highest since April 1989. The 
dollar, which is losing its reputation as a 
safe haven, fell hard against nearly all oth- 
er major currencies, touching a lowest ever 
rate of 1.54 against the deutsche mark. 

On Friday markets generally steadied 
as traders and investors began to suspect 
that the earlier nose dive had been an over- 
reaction: nothing so abso- 
lutely awful had happened 
yet. In Manhattan the 
Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age climbed 49 points to a 
close of 2532.92—still 
down 112 points, or 4.2%, 
for the week and more 
than 460 points, or 16%, 
below its July 16 high of 
just under 3000. But no 
one could be sure that the 
worst Was Over, Some mar- 
kets, notably bonds, kept 
right on going down. More 
important, the threat of 
war has not begun to fade, 
and the markets are oper- 
ating on a frightening 
equation: war equals oil 
shortages equals skyrock- 
eting petroleum prices 
equals an upsurge in gen- 
eral inflation plus sagging 





Checking video displays on a hot trading day in New York City 


profits, lower production and more unem- 
ployment—all at the same time. J. Richard 
Fredericks, a banking analyst at Montgom- 
ery Securities, a San Francisco brokerage, 
summarizes the thinking: “The gulf crisis 
has fueled the fears of rising inflation, defi- 
cits, recession and stagflation. That's a 
wicked combination.” 

Some of these worries might come true 
even without a war. The price of crude oil 
for October delivery leaped to $32.35 per 
at one point last Thursday, the highest 
nce futures trading began in 1983, and 
ed Friday at $30.91, drastically above 
8 spot price that prevailed only a 
ago. The worldwide embargo of 
Kuwaiti oil has removed about 
bl. a day from international 
ubts are growing that other 
producers can 
make up _ the 
shortfall. Some 
experts are skep- 
tical that Saudi 
abia can in- 
crease its production of Gude quite as 
much as the 2 million bbl. dail 
















































jet fuel would be needed at home to supply 
Saudi and American planes and tanks de- 
fending the oil wells against Iraqi forces. 

The results are likely to be especially 
severe in the U.S., which is uncomfortably 
vulnerable to any shock. Economists are 
debating whether the economy is merely 
on the brink of a recession or already in 
one, Output of goods and services grew 
only 1.2% in the second quarter, the fifth 
straight quarter of growth below 2%. That 
is likely to spark a continuing increase in 
unemployment, which rose last month to 
5.5%, the highest since August 1988. Cor- 
porate profits have declined 12% in the 
first half, and are likely to sink further, in 
part because higher interest rates are mak- 
ing it more difficult for many corporations 
to pay off their swollen debts. Consumers 
also are too heavily in debt to increase 
their spending much. 

The public has turned increasingly pes- 
simistic. In a TIME/CNN poll taken last week 
by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, 59% of 
the adults surveyed said they expect a reces- 
sion, up from 55% two weeks ago. The vast 
majority expect conditions to deteriorate: 
66% anticipate rising unemployment, 75% 
foresee higher interest rates, and 86% be- 
lieve inflation will in- 
crease. They have good 
reason for gloom, be- 
yond the tendency for 
such fears to become 
self-fulfilling prophecies. 
Big oil-price increases 
like a stiff tax in- 
ling money out of consumers’ 
reducing their ability to buy 
s. A rule of thumb is that an 
of $8 per bbI. in oil prices 
hic growth | percentage 
betroleum has already ris- 
nd subtracting a point 
Imost nothing. So if 
Bush Administration 
to be a giant goose 
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crease, 
pockets a 
other prod 
annual increz 
reduces econc 
point a year. Bu 
en more than tha 
from growth leave 
prices stay pul, says é 
official, “growth is goi 
egg for the year. A big fa 
And that is an optimis 
tic scenario. Continuing 
large price boosts, espe- 
cially if produced by a pro- 
tracted war on the Arabi- 
an Peninsula, could bring 
what a government official 
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calls a “deep, deep recession.” 
Worse yet, it would be an infla- 
tionary recession. Oil-price in- 
creases push up the cost of not 
only gasoline and heating fucl but 
also everything else made from 
petrochemicals: detergents, paint, 
ink, plastics and anything pack- 
aged in them, to name only a few. 
Anthony Vignola, chief econo- 
mist of the Kidder Peabody bro- 
kerage firm, figures that if the re- 
cent rise of crude oil to almost $32 
per bbl. is not rolled back, con- 
sumer prices this quarter will 
jump at an annual rate of 8.6%, 
nearly double their recent pace. 

Worst of all, there seems to be 
little that government can do to 
head off such trouble. The con- 
ventional remedy for recession is 
deficit spending—but the budget 
deficit is so swollen there is little 
room to pump it up further. The 
Federal Reserve Board is in an es- 
pecially impossible position. To ward off or 
soften recession, the Fed would normally 
lower interest rates; to combat inflation, it 
would raise them. To fight both together, it 
should do—what? The conventional wis- 
dom is stumped for an answer. The time to 
move was much earlier: wise policy could 
have reduced U.S. dependence on import- 
ed oil and lowered the deficit during the 
prosperous years. By doing neither, the na- 
tion made itself vulnerable to an outside 
shock; it is all too likely to pay a stiff 
price now. 

Other industrialized countries are, on 
the whole, in better shape than the U.S. to 
withstand an oil shock. Although their de- 
pendence on imported oil generally, and 
Persian Gulf oil specifically, is even great- 
er, their economies for the most part have 

| been growing faster than that of the U.S., 
and thus have more room to absorb some 
slackening. 

Nonetheless, they have their own dif- 
ficulties. Though the Japanese economy 
is still growing robustly, Japan shares 





—_ London 


Taking a break from trading oil futures. 
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USS. worries about rising inflation and in- 
terest rates. In addition, real estate and 
stock prices by the end of last year had 

| been bid up to what the country’s econo- 
mists concede were ludicrous and unsus- 
tainable heights. The stock market tail- 
spin was largely inevitable, whatever 
happened to oil, but it may now have 
reached a scary point. Western analysts 
are worried, for example, that Japanese 
banks invested heavily in real estate loans 
that are going sour and industrial stocks 
that have fallen sharply in price; conse- 
quently the banks may have to reduce 
their lending to more productive enter- 
prises. In Frankfurt the stock market has 
been battered by heavy selling of stocks 
(Daimler-Benz, Hoechst) that had previ- 
ously been heavily propped up by Ku- 
waiti investment. 

In Britain inflation had been expected 
to rise above 10% this fall, and the econ- 
omy seemed to be headed for recession 
as well. No wonder, then, that the threat 
of war and further big oil-price increases 
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No stock propping anymore by Kuwaiti cash. 
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pulled the London stock market 
down along with all others. Ge- 
rard Holtham, London-based 
chief international economist for 
Shearson Lehman Hutton, fig- 
ures that the oil-price increases 
that have already occurred have 
“clinched” a downturn for the 
U.S., Britain, Canada and Aus- 
tralia. Says he: “If you speak 
English, you're in recession.” 
More generally, no nation is 
likely to be able to resist the im- 
pact of an oil shortage and fur- 
ther price boosts. 
In the Third World such na- 
tions as Brazil and Chile may 
have to default on debt repay- 
ments to their Western credi- 
tors. The new democracies of 
Eastern Europe have had 
enough trouble switching from 
Soviet oil at a subsidized $7 per 
bbl. to oil bought on world mar- 
kets at $18; a further leap to $32 
or more could severely disrupt their ef- 
forts to shift from command to free-mar- 
ket economies. And the Western indus- 
trial world is so thoroughly integrated 
that an inflationary recession in the U. 
is certain to have a global impact. 

It is possible to foresee a different out- 
come. A prolonged standoff in the guif 
might be accompanied by a rise in crude 
production by countries other than Iraq 

| and Kuwait sufficient to reverse some of 
the recent price run-ups. Even war could 
end in a coup overthrowing Saddam Hus- 
sein, a quick American victory and a vast 
easing of economic strains. But it would be 
risky to bet on any such outcome. Last 
week’s upheaval in the financial markets 
might have been an overreaction to what 
has happened so far, but unhappily it can- 
not be dismissed as mindless panic. In a 
few months it could even look like a sober 
reappraisal of darkening prospects for the 
| world economy. —Reported by Anne Constable/ 
| London, Michael Duffy/Washington and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 
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Jeep Cherokee Limited Eagle Premier ES 


Youll Probably iY . 
More Io Have These Vehicles 
Washed Than You Will ‘To 

Have Them Financed. 


* 


APR. Financing Now Available 
On Jeep Cherokee And 
Eagle Premier. 


4000S: 


On Jeep Cherokee Limited. 


15005 


On Eagle Premier ES. 





Now, you can choose from 0% financing or $1000 For a limited time, you can save on the Euro- 
cash back on the legendary Jeep Cherokee, named pean-inspired Eagle Premier ES, with the 
“Best of the Best” by 4-Wheel & Off-Road magazine. most room of any car in its class."* 





Advantage: Jeep and acai 


details. Deductibles and res 
creases. Cash 
Comparisons based on 1 





n. Other rates 
bicites call 
“Buc kle up for safety. 
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ee dealer or for detail Is. Fe 
titive material. Jeep is a registered trademar 





Limited warrant y. See 
available as length of cc 
1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. * 
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No Lack of Initiatives 








California debates a thicket of environmental proposals 


A: the television camera 

closes in on his solemn face, 
film director Oliver Stone in- 
structs viewers to hold their 
breath. “Every instinct will start 
to shout and scream for air,” 
says Stone, comparing the feel- 
ing to the “choking of the plan- 
et” from global-warming gases. 
“O.K., breathe,” he commands 
seconds later. “Remember, you 
just ran out of air. And we're 
running out of time.” 

Stone’s is the first of 15 fam- 
ous faces—interspersed with 
gripping footage of felled red- 
woods, fish deformed by ocean 

| dumping and smokestacks 
belching black clouds of tox- 
ins—that appeared in a half- 
hour television ad seen this sum- 
mer throughout California. The 
program was designed to build 
support for “Big Green,” the 
most sweeping of four environ- 
mental initiatives that will go be- 
fore state voters this November. 
By then they may be scratching 
their head trying to keep the 
proposals straight. 

Formally known as the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Act of 
1990, Big Green is a virtual laun- 
dry list of environmental protec- 
tion measures. It would phase 
out cancer-causing pesticides, § 
limit emissions of greenhouse 
gases, halt the clear-cutting of 
giant redwoods, force oil compa- 
nies to contribute to a $500 mil- 
lion fund for cleaning up oil 
spills, and create the office of an 
elected “environmental advo- 
cate” to enforce state environ- 
mental laws and regulations. 

Big Green was cobbled to- 
gether by conservationists and 
consumer groups after the state 
legislature repeatedly failed to 
pass similar bills into law, many of which 
were opposed by powerful business lob- 
bies. A number of these organizations are 
also backing another proposal, known as 
Forests Forever, that would forbid clear- 
cutting anywhere and authorize a $710 
million bond issue to finance the purchase 
of ancient forests. 

Fearful of the possible impact on the 
economy—and profits—a coalition of 
business interests is waging an all-out ef- 
fort to defeat both proposals. Agriculture 
and logging companies argue that the two 
initiatives would lead to higher taxes and 
cost an estimated 75,000 jobs in the timber 
industry alone. Big Green “could have del- 
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San Fernando Valley smog is one reason Californians are up in arms 





ancient forest land. 


eterious impacts on California’s ability to 
compete,” says Don Schrack, a spokesman 
for chemical and other business interests 
fighting the initiative. “It’s an all or noth- 
ing initiative that sets up unreasonable 
standards.” 

As part of their strategy, foes of both 
proposals have introduced two ballot initia- 
tives of their own. Food growers and agri- 
businesses are pushing a measure called 
CAREFUL, which they say would achieve the 
same level of food safety as Big Green 
through less drastic means. Dubbed Big 
Brown by its critics, the proposal would out- 
law the transport of food in vehicles also 
used to carry hazardous substances and set 
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BIG GREEN: Would phase 
out cancer-causing pesticides, 
tax oil companies for a $500 
million spill-cleanup fund. 
CAREFUL: Would increase 
produce testing, fund research 
for pesticide alternatives. 
FORESTS FOREVER: 
Would ban clear-cutting, 

buy $7 10 million worth of 


up a $25 million research program to de- 
velop alternatives to pesticides. Big Green 
supporters charge that CAREFUL simply re- 
states existing pesticide laws. At the same 
time, the timber industry has united be- 
hind the New Forestry Initia- 
tive, which it says would ban 
clear-cutting only in old-growth 
forests while reducing the prac- 
tice 50% in all others. Conser- 
vationists complain that it 
would still allow wholesale raz- 
ing as long as one tree an acre 
was left standing. They call the 
plan Big Stump. 

Big Green’s critics are also 
trying to demonize its best- 
known proponent: state assem- 
blyman Tom Hayden, co- 
founder of the 1960s New Left 
organization Students for a 
Democratic Society, who they 
claim wants to be the first elect- 
ed to the powerful job of en- 
vironmental advocate. One 
group of Big Green opponents 
is airing radio spots in which a 
3 woman sarcastically intones, 
“Hey, call it what it really is: the 
Hayden initiative. You know— 
Tom Hayden.” The forces ar- 
rayed against Big Green say 
their funding comes from Cali- 
fornia agricultural, chemical 
and business sources. But the 
proposal’s supporters charge 
that pesticide companies are 
trying to mask their contribu- 
tions behind ambiguously 
named front groups. Last week 
Los Angeles city attorney 
James Hahn filed suit against 
one anti-Big Green group, al- 
leging that it violated a new law 
requiring disclosure of funding 
sources in political ads. 

The polls show that Big 
Green is favored by 46% of vot- 
ers and opposed by 38%. But 
public opinion could change af- 
ter the media campaigns go 
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NEW FORESTRY: Would _ into full swing. In what critics 
reduce clear-cutting 50%,ban charge Is an attempt to mislead 
it in old-growth forests. the electorate, Big Green’s ene- 


mies have given their alterna- 
tive proposals environmentally conscious- 
sounding names. The lumber industry’s 
plan, for example, is officially titled the 
Global Warming and Clear-Cutting Re- 
duction, Wildlife Protection and Refores- 
tation Act of 1990. 

Democratic gubernatorial candidate 
Dianne Feinstein has endorsed Big Green. 
Her opponent, Senator Pete Wilson, op- 
poses it. If voters approve two conflicting 
measures, the one that gets the larger vote 
takes precedence. With four apparently sim- 
ilar proposals before them when they get to 
the voting booth, Californians had better 
read the fine print. — By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 











This may be 
the very best idea 
you've ever had. 

Bells and whistles, 
the works. 


The one you 
could ride all the way 
to the corner office. 
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When it's important, 
it belongs on 
Hammermill paper. 


An idea acquires a little more 
impact when you put it on Hammermill paper. 
A little more immediacy. Why Hammermill? 
It could be the sharp, down-to-business 
readability of our copier papers. The leading- 
edge look of our desktop publishing papers. 
Or the commanding quality of our 
bond papers. Hammermill makes just 
about every kind of business paper around. 
And every one has that air of importance 
that helps make sure what you have to say 
gets the attention it deserves. 
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PAPERS 





Where America 
conducts its business. 
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“Wowww, Betsey, you're really gonna publish 
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A young author achieves true 
glory: his work has just been 
chosen by the most respected lit- 
erary editor in the entire 6th 
grade! It will appear in the next 
issue of the school magazine— 
an extremely cool and rad look- 
ing “desktop” publication 


1980 Canon U SA 
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In its pages, professional quality 
printing in a wide variety of type 
styles and sizes enhances each 
story or poem individually—just 
the way stories in national news 
magazines are enhanced 

And at Canon, we feel proud 
Our Laser Beam Printing tech- 
nology has expanded the forms 
of written communication as 
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dramatically as anything since 
Gutenberg’s press. Making sim- 
ple, affordable desktop publish- 
ing the reality it is today. And 
transforming everyday business 
documents with exquisite print- 
ing. Which shows companies off 
to advantage every bit as brilliant 
as the author of “The Werewolf” 
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But there's more to Canon's 
story than this. Much, much 
more, in fact 

For instance, did you know that 
American manufacturers are us- 
ing highly advanced Canon tech- 
nology in semiconductor chip 
production? Or that Canon me- 
dical optics are helping save the 
vision of glaucoma and cataract 


my werewolf poem?” 


patients? Or that the range of 
Canon's involvement today ex- 
tends from business to biotech- 
nology—and beyond? 

Yet in one way, all our work is the 
same. Canon still has just one 
goal in striving for great techno- 
logical breakthroughs 

And that's to make the small 
human ones possible 





The heart of technology 


Broadcasting Equipment 


Calculators 


Color Laser Copiers 


Communication Aids for Disabled 


Components 


Desktop Publishing Systems 


Digital Image Scanners 


8mm Video Camcorders 


Electronic Typewriters 


Facsimile 


Floppy Disk Drives 


Laser Beam Printers 


Medical Equipment 


Micrographics Equipment 


Office Copiers 


Personal Computers 


Personal Copiers 


Printers 


Semiconductor Equipment 


Still Video Systems 


35mm Cameras 


Word Processors 














Subaru Legacy 


Volvo HasBuilt A 
Accidents. 
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utation Kor 
Subaru Has Built 


uitation For Avoiding Them. 


The Volvo 240 has done a fine job 
of surviving accidents. And we, at 
Subaru, have always admired that. 

So we gave the new Subaru 
Legacy unibody construction like 
the Volvo 240. 

But at Subaru, we think there’s 
something even better than surviving 
accidents. And that’s not getting into 
them in the first erie 

So unlike the 240, the Subaru 
Legacy offers an optional anti-lock 
braking system (ABS). A feature that 
pumps your brakes automatically for 
maximum maneuverability and gives 
you much greater stecring, control 
during heavy braking. 

Unlike the 240, the Subaru Legacy 


is available with full-time four wheel 
drive. A more civilized form of four 
wheel drive giving you greater trac- 
tion on smooth high speed highways 
as well as on washboard dirt roads. 

And unlike most cars in the world, 
the Subaru Legacy comes w ith both 
four wheel disc brakes and indepen- 
dent suspension. 

At Sikern: we know that even cars 
not involved in accidents can eventu- 
ally come apart. So every Subaru is 
put t gether to stay together through 
conditions which drive other cars 
into the ground. Of course, we can’t 
guarantee how long every one of our 


cars will last. But we do know 93% of 


all Subaru cars registered in America 


since 1979 are still on the road.* 

And the new Subaru Legacy may 
even surpass that record for durability. 
A Subaru Legacy has broken the FIA 
World Speed/Endurance record by 
running 19 days at an average s deed 
of 138.8 mph for more than 62,000 
miles. ** 

So you see, It W asn’t just accidents 
the Subaru Legacy was designed to 
avoid. But junk yards as w ell. 


*R.L. Polk & Co. Statistics, July 1, 1988. * * Validated by the 
Federation Internationale De L’Automobtk 


Subaru Legacy 


We Built Our Reputahon By 
Building A Better Car. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


As for the 
Almonds... 


Twenty months behind sched- 
ule and costing taxpayers $133 
million, the latest version of Air 
Force One was shown off last 
week. “If the President wants 
to go anywhere, and I mean 
anywhere, this ship is ready,” 








PANAMA 


Just Like 
The Old Days 


Eight months after Operation 
Just Cause sent U.S. troops into 
Panama to overthrow General 
Manuel Noriega, the govern- 
ment of President Guillermo 
Endara seemed to be on the 
verge of imploding. A wave of 
murders, muggings and robber- 
ies spread through Panama City 
last week, while the quibbling 





| ernment. Now they are seeing | 


says an Air Force spokesman. 

Demands that the Boeing 
747 be equipped with the latest 
security gizmos delayed delivery 
of the gleaming blue-and-white 
plane. It carries 19 television sets 
and more than 80 telephones. 





American Notes 





Communications gear will per- 
mit the President to grab infor- 
mation from satellites or to 
communicate with submarine 
commanders. The plane (the 
second one will be ready next 
June) replaces the Boeing 707s 





among Endara and his two Vice 
Presidents reached new levels. 
State Department officials 
are concerned about the fate of 
the government, but right now 
the Bush Administration would 
like Panama’s leaders to stop 
their squabbling and take aim at 
such pressing problems as un- 
employment. During the Noric- 
ga crisis, analysts said toppling 
the dictator would be easy com- 
pared with creating a stable gov- 


how right they were. 5 





FLORIDA 


A Ruckus over 
Rhesus 


The monkey business started 
back in 1973 when Charles Riv- 
er Laboratories set up a breed- 
ing colony of rhesus monkeys 
on an island in the Florida 


The monkeys are out ona limb 


Keys. Since then the primates 
have gone ape, swelling in num- 
bers to more than 4,000, fouling 


| the water and destroying en- 


ZiN3H BMI 


dangered mangrove trees on 
state-owned land. Despite pro- 
tests from environmentalists 
and nearby property owners, 
Bausch & Lomb Inc., which 
bought the colony in a package 
deal in 1984, refused to relocate 
it. Then in May the state de- 
partment of natural resources 
quietly agreed to a settlement 
in which Bausch & Lomb would 
be allowed to phase out the col- 
ony over the next 20 to 30 years. 

Governor Bob Martinez, 
who is seeking a second term, 
has decided to stop monkeying 
with the issue. He rejected the 
proposed settlement and insist- 
ed that Bausch & Lomb pay for 
replacing the lost mangroves. 
Says Martinez: “In this case, the 
environment should be top 
banana.” s 
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Eye in the 
Sky 


Southern California has long 
been a place where new ideas 
take wing, sometimes literally. 
The latest example: using hang 
gliders to spot forest fires be- 
fore they burn out of control. 
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The new version of Air Force One is larger, more comfortable and can remain airborne for up to three days 


in use since 1962. The Presi- 
dent’s quarters include an office 
that converts to a medical emer- 
gency room and a dining room. It 
flies 7,000 miles nonstop and, 
with aerial refueling, can stay 
aloft nearly three days. e 








The volunteer patrols will 
be conducted by three hang- 
gliding clubs in the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest, where firebugs 
have started at least 20 blazes 
this year. The radio-equipped 
gliders will alert rangers if they 
see an arsonist at work. Says 
U.S. Forest Service spokesman 
Jim Stump: “Every little bit the 
hang gliders can do helps.” = 


Aerial daredevils scan the forest in search of evildoers 





GENERATIONS 


_Disenchanted 


Evenings 


In the battle against loitering 
teenagers, 7-Eleven stores 
thought about putting pointed 
lids on trash cans and flooding 
their premises with halogen 
lights. Finally the shops hit on 
the ultimate weapon: playing 
saccharine tunes guaranteed 
to send adolescents screeching 
into the night. Says 7-Eleven 


| spokeswoman Margaret Chav- 


ris: “They won't hang around 
and tap their feet to Manto- 
vani.” Most teens agree. “Can 
you believe this nonsense?” 
says Ray LaVerne, 18, at South- 
land’s store in Tillicum, Wash. 
Now that the “music from 
hell” has successfully been test- 
ed, strains of Some Enchanted 
Evening are expected to be fea- 
tured in other stofes. Those 
who have been assaulted by 
teenagers’ boom boxes may 
view this as sweet revenge. os 
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Special 
Report: 
Organized 
Crime 
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The Underworld 
Is Their Oyster 


John Gotti may get the headlines, but Vincent Gi igante’s Mob family ranks as 
the real powerhouse in a $100 billion industry 




















He expanded the family Vicious and feared, Secrecy was his obses- 
into casinos and real “Don Vitone” ruled the sion. “He ran the show 
estate. Yet experts family (and his entire for 15 years, and we 
architect of the family believe he answered to prison) from behind bars didn’t even know it,” 
and Cosa Nostra. Luciano or Genovese. in the 1960s. says a G-man. 
By RICHARD BEHAR you don’t mess with the Genovese gang. | ily boss John Gotti, a flamboyant newcom- 





“With the unions be hind us, we could 
shut down the city, or the country for that 
matter, if we needed to, to get our way. P 

—Genovese soldier Vincent (Fish) 
Cafaro, in 1988 Senate testimony 


eter (Blackheart) Savino, an as- 

sociate of the Genovese crime 

family, was a man with a mission 

and a machine gun. As he drove 
down Scott Avenue in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
he was furious with PECO Corp., a win- 
| dow manufacturer. The company, which 
had ties to the Genovese family, had 
started to succumb to overtures by the 
smaller Lucchese clan. This was cutting 
Savino out of his kickbacks. So with the 
blessing of family higher-ups, Savino and 
a fellow gangster stormed the company’s 
storage yard, pulled out their machine 
guns and blew to bits more than 200 win- 
dows that were sitting on an open truck. 
For PECO’s owners, happy to still be 
breathing, it was a pointed lesson that so 
many businessmen have come to learn: 





54 


That episode, which took place in No- 
vember 1983, came to light because Savino 
later became a rare traitor in the Genovese 
ranks. In 1987 he wore a concealed micro- 
phone to help prosecutors build evidence 
for an indictment last May of Genovese 
boss Vincent (Chin) Gigante and other 
leading mobsters. The charge: controlling 
a labor union and rigging $143 million 
worth of contracts for windows in public 
housing since 1978. The Mob is not taking 
this act of betrayal lying down, but Savino 
may. Two weeks ago, a ‘gasoline bomb was 
found on the seat of ‘his wife’s Pontiac 
Grand Prix in their Brooklyn driveway. 

These are difficult times for the 25 fam- 
ilies, or “brugads,” that make up America’s 
Cosa Nostra (rough translation: our thing). 
During the 1980s, some 1,200 Mafia opera- 
tives were convicted, including the leader- 
ships of New York City’s five brugads and 
11 smaller Italian gangs in cities ranging 
from Denver to Kansas City to New Or- 
leans. The bloodletting has decimated two 
major New York City families (Colombo 


| and Bonanno) and enabled Gambino fam- | 
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er, to rise up overnight as America’s lead- 
ing media mobstar. 

Yet the underworld’s most powerful 
force is the quieter and more sophisticated 
Genovese clan, with its entrenched army of 
more than 1,500 “made” members and as- 
sociated underworld entrepreneurs. “You 
keep hearing all this crap about Gotti be- 
ing the boss of the bosses, ” says Richard 
Ross, one of the FBI’s leading Mafia ex- 
perts, “but Genovese has always been the 
country’s most powerful family.” Says Jo- 
seph Coffey, a top investigator at the New 
York State Organized Crime Task Force: 

“The Genovese gang more or less invented 
labor racketeering. | consider them the Ivy 
League of the underworld.” 

Organized crime is an estimated $100 
billion-a-year untaxed business operated 
by groups ranging from motorcycle gangs 
to Asian drug triads. But the Italian Mafia 
is still the only group that has infiltrated 
hundreds of legitimate U.S. industries and 
labor unions. Despite the wave of new 
prosecutions, the Cosa Nostra and par- 
ticularly the Genovese branch—is showing 























few signs of abandoning these businesses, 
which today are far more lucrative than 
such traditional vices as gambling and 
loan-sharking. “In terms of the Genovese 
family, I'm afraid we haven't even made a 
dent,” concedes investigator Coffey. 

A report that Coffey’s unit recently pre- 
pared for New York City police commis- 
sioner Lee Brown describes the Genovese 
family as the “most stable,” the “best coun- 
seled” and the most diversified business- 
crime group in the country. Leading the 
family’s extortion list is the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, the largest U.S. 
labor union (1.7 million members). Mostly 
through unions, the family also has major 
clout in such trades as construction, food 
distribution, textiles and garbage hauling. 
The Genovese clan dominates the ports of 
New York, New Jersey and Miami, as well 
as Amcrica’s biggest fish market. 


tain named James (Jimmy Nap) Napoli. In 
the late 1960s, at a time when the govern- 
ment was bugging the talent agency's Man- 
hattan office, Salomon was arranging for 
Napoli’s wife Jeanne, an unknown singer, 
to get star billing for her nightclub act. 
Since then, the agent has represented 
the likes of Steve Lawrence and Eydie 
Gorme, Julio Iglesias, Tony Orlando and 
Jackie Mason. “The stars are victims mare 
than co-conspirators,” maintains a Mafia 
investigator. “In order to work, they have 
to cooperate.” Salomon vehemently de- 
nies any Mob ties. Says he: “I’m the elean- 
est, purest person you'll ever meet in your 
life.” Salomon admits knowing “Jimmy 
Nap” but wonders, “Doesn't everybody?” 
While the Genovese familys New York 
based, its influence has few) geographical 
boundaries. Smaller crime, families from 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh to New England 
answer to the Genovese gang iq 
various ways. So did Teamster 
leader Jimmy Hoffa of Detroit, 
who vanished without a trace in 
1975 after pledging to boot his 
Mob sponsorgut of the union. 
At the time, the family was 
emerging as a global trader of 
sorts,in one case allegedly try- 
ing’ to pass $950 milliop.in 
counterfeit and»stolen securi- 
ties to the Vatican’s bank in 
Rome. In a recent operation, 
the family shipped counterfeit 
watches, wallets and clothing 


Genovese family members “Quiet Dom” reputedly from Hong Kong to Florida. 

refer to the current boss handles Gigante’s loan- Since 1981 the family has 
in code by scratching sharking business. He reputedly been tun by Gi- 
their chins and lives modestly and gante, 62)who operates out of 
saying “This guy. . . hates small talk. a seedy soeial club in Green- 


wich Village, Gigante is rarely 
CSTOPRESET MEAP es pubic withour his 








Many of these industries are vulnerable 
to racketeering because of their high labor 
costs. Payoffs to the Mob can assure busi- 
nessmen of prompt deliveries, labor peace 
and the ability to use cheaper workers. Fol- 
lowing indictments in June involving a paint- 
ers’ union, the Manhattan district attorney's 
office estimated that an average $15 million- 
a-year painting contractor saved $3.8 million 
in costs by paying gangsters. How? The pay- 
off entitled the contractor to use low-wage 
painters without getting any flak from the 
mobbed-up union. But in the end, consum- 
ers often pay the price. Economists estimate 
that Cosa Nostra’s penetration of industries 
in New York City alone costs citizens hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually from in- 
flated prices for everything from fresh fish to 
new condominiums. The biggest beneficiary: 
the Genovese clan. 

In the entertainment industry, Mob 
watchers say it is difficult to book an act in 
Las Vegas or Atlantic City without the 
Genovese brugad getting its slice. Law- 
enforcement officials point to superagent 
Lee Salomon of the William Morris Agen- 
cy as being linked to a top Genovese cap 








trademark bathrobe and slip- 
pers, which he allegedly wears to feign 
mental illness and avoid prosecution. De- 
spite such behavior, federal agents portray 
Gigante as the CEO of a conglomerate-like 
enterprise. He has been linked to activities 
as diverse as record-industry extortion, the 
improper sale of taxicab mefers and thede- 
frauding of a credit union. 

A point of keen speculation is whether 
Gigante talks business with his younger 
brother Louis, a cussing, cigar-chomping, 
Roman Catholic priest who is celebrated 
for overseeing the creation of 2,000 Jow-in- 
come housing units. That reputation has 
been tarnished by accusations that Father 
Gigante’s nonprofit group doled out tens 
of millions of dollars in government hous- 
ing grants to Genovese-tied subcontrac- 
tors. The priest claims he had nothing todo 
with the selection of these companies “1 
purposely stayed out of it,” he says. But the 
priest docs commend one contractor, a 
Genovese captain who is now imprisoned: 
“If you would talk to work forces in the 
South Bronx, you would also get a lot of 
praise for him.” 

Even the currently troubled Donald 
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The tainted Team- 
sters union is a Gen- 
ovese cash cow, 
giving the family 
muscle in industries 
ranging from air 
freightto meat pack- 
ing to breweries. 


More than 90 mil- 
lion Ibs. of fish, 
worth upwards of 
$1 billion, passes 
annually through 
Manhattan's Fulton 
market, where the 
family takes its bite. 


WATERFRONT 
The family domi- 
nates the docks of 
New York, New Jer- 
sey and Miami. Ship- 
ping bosses who 
don't make payoffs 
may suffer strikes or 


Thefamilyreputedly 
sells stolen gold and 
diamond jewels 
(“swag”) to asso- 
ciates at Manhat- 
tan's two jewelry ex- 
changes. Swagis 
resold to the public. 











Business 





Trump has allegedly paid his Genovese 
dues, perhaps unwittingly. Last month 
Trump took the stand in Manhattan’s fed- 
eral court to deny that he knowingly hired 
200 illegal Polish aliens to demolish a 
building in Manhattan in 1980 to make way 
for his glittering Trump Tower. Members 
of Housewreckers Local 95, who also ac- 
cuse their own president in the scheme, al- 
lege that Trump was able to avoid making 
payments that would now total $1 million 
(including interest) into the union’s pen- 
sion funds. “You can bet there was a wise 
guy somewhere in the background,” says 
an FBI specialist on the Genovese family. 
Says labor consultant Daniel Sullivan, an 
FBI source on the Mob who has testified in 
the case: “It’s a classic Mob relationship. 
Trump or his people had to have a deal to 
get such a sweetheart contract.” 

A Trump spokeswoman calls this spec- 
ulation “preposterous.” Maybe so, but 
Housewreckers Local 95 was identified in 
a 1987 government report as being con- 
trolled by the Genovese gang. In 1984 the 
union’s three highest officials were con- 





victed of racketeering in an unrelated case. | 


The Genovese family’s quiet, pervasive 
power is a long-standing tradition. After 
years of Mob warfare, the family’s found- 
ing godfather, Charles (Lucky) Luciano, 
took charge of the entire underworld in 
1931. He imposed a panel of bosses, the so- 
called Commission, that oversaw all the 
rackets in the U.S. Luciano was consid- 
ered “first among equals,” and few Mob 
ventures went forward in the 1930s without 
his approval—and without his getting a 
piece of the action. 


uciano drew vast power from his 
trusting relationships with such 
non-Italian criminals as Hollywood 
gangster Bugsy Siegel and money- 
man Meyer Lansky, the founders of Las Ve- 
gas. Luciano’s gang was years ahead of most 
Mob families in labor racketeering, with ten- 
tacles stretching from Detroit's car industry 
to Hollywood's stagehands’ union to textile 
locals in New York City. His successors— 
Frank Costello, the most prominent gang- 
ster of the 1940s, and Vito Genovese, whose 





name the family adopted—consolidated the 
empire by taking a page from business-man- 
agement textbooks: they decentralized con- 
trol and gave senior members more decision- 
making authority. 

In later years, a key to the family’s suc- 
cess has been its ability to shield its true 
leadership. Beginning in the mid-1960s, 
the family was secretly run by Philip (Cock- 
eyed) Lombardo, also known as “Ben- 
ny Squint.” Lombardo held power until 
1981—an astounding fact that until very 
recently was kept hidden from other Mob 
bosses, the FBI and even most Genovese 
members. Under Lombardo, who had a 
string of “bosses” fronting for him, the 
family expanded even further into labor 
unions. In 1987 he died of natural causes in 
Miami at 79. To date, unlike in most Mob 
families, not a single Genovese chief has 
been rubbed out. 


When Gigante took over in 1981, he | 


chose comrade Anthony (Fat Tony) Saler- 
no as his front man. Like Lombardo, Gi- 
gante has an intense desire for secrecy. In 


1987 he ordered the death of John Gotti 














Is the Godfather Insane, or Crazy Like a Fox? 





hy e often shuffles along the sidewalks of his Greenwich Vil- 
lage neighborhood dressed in a bathrobe and slippers 
and babbling to himself. Vincent (Chin) Gigante, 62, looks as 
if he can barely attend to his own affairs, much less oversee the 
country’s most powerful Mob family. His lawyers contend that 
Chin, a former glass-jawed prizefighter (hence the nickname), 
is mentally ill. But federal agents believe his behavior is an act 
designed to avoid prosecution. Recalls John Pritchard, a for- 
mer FBI supervisor: “Once in 1985 I saw Gigante walk out- 
doors in a bathrobe. He climbed 


tal report stating that he was mentally unfit to stand trial. 

Since Gigante’s arrest in May on racketeering charges, his 
competence has been the primary legal issue. Gigante’s law- 
yers say they have 2,000 pages of medical records that will 
prove Gigante has suffered from depression and schizophre- 
nia since 1969. “Sometimes he talks to inanimate objects, like 
trees, and sometimes he talks to animals that aren’t there,” ex- 
plains Gigante lawyer Michael Shapiro. An official who tried 
to serve Gigante with a subpoena once entered his mother’s 
apartment and found the gangster 





into a car, and several blocks later 
the robe came off and he was 
wearing a suit and tie.” 

Genuine insanity would be 
dangerous for someone in Gi- 
gante’s reputed line of work. A 
Mafia gambling czar named Wil- 
lie Moretti was shot to death in 
1951 because he had become 
mentally ill and was talking too 
much. That doesn’t appear to be 
the case with Gigante, who has 
carefully avoided spilling any se- 
crets about his long career with 
the Genovese family. Gigante 
has a rap sheet going back four 
decades, with arrests for book- 
making, gambling, receiving stolen goods and handgun pos- 
session. In most cases the charges were dropped or reduced, 
but in the early 1960s Gigante served five years in prison on 
drug charges, along with then godfather Vito Genovese. He 
apparently resolved to avoid the slammer: before this May, 
Gigante was arrested only once more, in 1970 on charges of 
trying to bribe the entire police force of Old Tappan, N.J. 
Gigante got the charges dropped after submitting a hospi- 








Clothes make the man: the bathrobed don under arrest 


naked in the shower—with an um- 
brella over his head. 

Investigative journalist Wil- 
liam Bastone, who is writing a 
book about Gigante and his youn- 
ger brother Louis, a controversial 
Roman Catholic priest, says he 
believes Chin really has gone mad 
in recent years. Gigante is now un- 
dergoing a couchful of psychiatric 
tests, and a federal judge may rule 
next month on whether he is com- 
petent to stand trial. Until then, 
he rests in a locked unit at a psy- 
chiatric hospital in upstate New 
York. His brother is outraged at 
the federal prosecutors. “If I had 
an American flag in front of me, I would spit on it and burn it,” 
shouted Louis over his car phone last week as he drove to visit 
his brother. “He should be allowed to come home.” 

But New York prosecutor Charles Rose is willing to con- 
cede very little. “There are probably some psychological prob- 
lems in his makeup, but that doesn’t make him incapable of 
running the family,” says Rose. “Gigante is one of the most as- 
tute crime bosses you'll ever encounter.” | —By Richard Behar 
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But wed rather you buyit 
for the way itruns programs. 





The fact that the most innovative spreadsheets, 
databases, and accounting packages have shown 
up first on Macintosh should tell you something 
about the Macintosh system. A system so versatile 
itcan even run MS-DOS software, should you need 
it As well as programs written for the UNIX world. 












Macintosh printers, scanners, and other peripherals are built around the 
principle that a person should be able to plug something in, and then 
Sart using it. So unlike systems that require you to study lengthy manu 
als, or flip switches, or take things apart, our peripberals all connect 
simply and logically. With the result that nothing gets in the way of what 
4 computer ts really supposed to do: belp you get things done. 


Every Macintosh we make comes with built-in networking. So put 
ting a Macintosh network together is as simple as just plugging one 
machine into the next. On top of that, a Macintosh can also be made 
part of the most popular PC networks, such as those made by Novell, 
3Com, and Banyan. 


For those impressed by sheer volume, Macintosht’is 
more than happy to be compared disk for disk with any- 
one. After all, we run thousands of innovative business 
programs, as well as MS-DOS and even UNIX’ software. 

But because Macintosh programs all run in the 
same graphic and intuitive way, you can start getting 
results with them much faster. And because theyre all 
written to work together, you can easily move informa- 
tion back and forth between them. In short, Macintosh 
programs work in a way that lets people get more done* 

Give us a call at 800-538-9696, ext. 450, for the 
name of your nearest authorized Apple reseller. Because 
its not how many programs you have that matters. It 
what you can do with them. 


Unlike any other personal computer a Macintosh is designed from the ground up to work logically and 
Mluitively, the way people do. So people actually use it. And they get more done with it. A fact supported by 
@recent study" where MIS managers rated Macintosh user productivity an astonishing 37% higher than 
4S-DOS. Which, in practical terms, is like giving people three extra hours in each workday: 
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because he felt the publicity-conscious 
Gambino boss was bringing heat on the 
Mafia. The hit was canceled after the FBI 
was tipped off. “When we warned Gotti 
that Gigante had a contract out on him, he 
believed us,” recalls FBI agent Ross. “This 
guy fears Chin.” The bathrobe-clad Gi- 
gante has no patience for Gotti’s $2,000 
Brioni suits and fancy restaurant meals. 
The Genovese gang’s penchant for pri- 
vacy has permeated its corporate culture. 
“You'll catch Genovese guys driving 
Chevys instead of Cadillacs,” says one G- 
man. They’re also more careful about re- 
cruiting: two members must vouch for ev- 
ery rookie’s trustworthiness with their own 
lives. Even so, Genovese members are 
much less trigger-happy than their breth- 
ren, perhaps owing to the gang’s higher 
number of high school and even college 
graduates. “Most other families have the 
1Q of an ashtray,” says investigator Coffey. 


he Genovese family has lost a 
dozen key men since 1986, thanks 
to tougher racketeering laws, 
stiffer sentences and a squeal of 
defectors. This would paralyze the average 
| brugad, but Luciano’s clan has always 
shown remarkable resilience. A prime ex- 
ample is the waterfront. Since the 1930s, 
the family has had a stranglehold on the 
1,500 sq. mi. that constitute the New York- 
New Jersey harbor, largely through con- 
trol of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association. In the late 1970s the feds be- 
lieved they finally loosened that grip 
through a probe called Operation UNIRAC 
(for union racketeering), which led to the 
convictions of more than 130 businessmen, 
union officials and mobsters. 
Yet UNIRAC was only a glancing blow. 
By 1985 even Gigante’s own son Andrew 
was a union vice president on the docks. 
Thomas Gleason, president of the I.L.A. 
until 1987, is reputed to have been a virtu- 
al Genovese puppet. Today, at 89, he is 
paid $100,000 a year as president emeritus 
and serves on the union’s executive coun- 
cil. His successor, John Bowers, was 
named as an unindicted co-conspirator in 
several recent prosecutions for taking 
payoffs and even soliciting a murder. In 
February, a decade after UNIRAC, the U.S. 
filed a civil racketeering suit that seeks to 
have trustees oversee elections and to per- 
manently bar Genovese operatives from 
the waterfront. 


Yet even those measures have failed in | 


the past to rid unions of mobsters. Case in 
point: the Teamsters, whose officials and 
lawyers have spent the past year stonewall- 
| ing three court-appointed officers and 
| bogging them down in lawsuits. Since the 
officers began their work in 1989, only 14 
| tainted Teamsters have been banned or 
prompted to quit on their own, and many 
Mob-tied officials remain ensconced. 

For the first time in the union’s history, 
the Teamsters rank and file will elect lead- 
ers by secret ballot over the next two years, 











Persico got a 100-year prison sentence 
in 1987 for helping run the Mob’s 
“Commission.” 


A former truck hijacker, Gotti took 
charge in a violent coup in 1985. 


supervised by a court officer who has the 
difficult task of monitoring more than 650 
locals. But even fair elections can be cor- 
rupted. In 1988 the government blocked 
Michael Sciarra, a Genovese mobster, 
from running for the leadership of the 
Teamsters’ Newark-based Local 560, a vio- 
lence-torn cabal that was celebrating its 
first experiment with democracy. With 
Sciarra sidelined, the Newark membership 
proceeded to elect his brother Daniel. But 
Michael was still being greeted in 1989 
with hugs and standing ovations by room- 
fuls of Teamsters. 

The U.S. is seeking to bar Michael 
from Local 560 for secretly running it from 
the wings. “This case is a microcosm of 
how difficult it is to remove the Mob,” says 
Newark prosecutor Michael Chertoff. 
“Sometimes victims support the guys who 
are victimizing them. It’s very tribal.” 
Along the highways of New Jersey, bridges 
and signposts are sprayed with graffiti sup- 
porting Sciarra and his ironically named 
party, Teamsters for Liberty. 

Sometimes government paralysis is to 
blame for the Mob’s gains. Since Luciano’s 
day, Manhattan’s Fulton Fish Market and 
its union have been Genovese-controlled. 
Each year upwards of $1 billion worth of 
seafood passes through this wholesale 
market, the country’s largest. For 20 years, 
brothers Carmine and Vincent Romano 
were the family’s point men, controlling all 
parking, loading and unloading. 

In 1988 the U.S. succeeded in placing a 
trustee at the fish market with a four-year 
mandate to battle racketeering. Carmine 
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Massino was convicted in 1986 for 
racketeering in the moving and storage 
trade, butis also 

reportedly run- 

ning the family 

from jail. Narcot- 

ics is the gang’s 


Amuso was indicted in New York City in 
May, along with Gigante, in the window- 


family specialties 

include painters 

unions, public 

housing, con- 

struction, marble 

work, air freight, 

trash hauling. Vittorio Amuso 


and Vincent have been banned forever, yet 
some crime fighters say this has left broth- 
er Peter to call the shots. In reality, little 
has changed. Earlier this month, the frus- 
trated trustee, attorney Frank Wohl, is- 
sued a blistering report about the fish mar- 
ket’s “frontier atmosphere.” He blames 
New York City for failing to regulate the 
market, a charge that has endured for a 
half-century. 

Meanwhile, inside America’s most 








powerful Mob family, any form of govern- | 
ment foot dragging can only be good news | 


for Dominick (Quiet Dom) Cirillo, the 
heir apparent to the family’s throne. Ci- 
rillo, 61, who lives in a simple house in the 
Bronx, could prove even more elusive to 
the feds than his predecessor. Unlike Gi- 
gante, who has a criminal record dating 
back 40 years, “Quiet Dom” has been 
nailed just once, with a one-year suspend- 
ed sentence for narcotics sales in 1952. 
One of the few things the FBI knows 
about Cirillo, according to the agency’s 
records, is that he benefited from no-show 
employment at Olympia & York, the con- 
struction giant owned by Toronto’s Reich- 
mann brothers. A spokesman for O&Y 
confirms that Cirillo was employed as a 
“laborer” for eight months in 1986 at the 
site of the World Financial Center in Man- 
hattan but was “laid off for lack of work.” 
Cirillo is far from unemployed, crime fight- 
ers contend, since Gigante may be bogged 
down in court for some time. As Cirillo’s 
friends down at the fish market would say, 
if they were talking: the underworld may 
soon be his oyster. = 
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Business Notes 





Faber High School 


Conjuring up memories of school food 


ADVERTISING 


Only Kidding, 
Lunch Ladies! 


Anyone who ever slid a tray 
down a school cafeteria line re- 
members them well: the lunch 
ladies. They may be warmheart- 
ed, but their food is not always 
so hot. The Roy Rogers ham- 
burger chain thought it would 
be a good idea to conjure up 





that memory with com- 
mercials featuring lunch 
ladies who dish up dismal 
casseroles to the tune of 
See You in September. 
The ads remind students 
to take advantage of their 
free time to snack on the 
company’s fast food. 

The campaign was 
highly effective, but the 
chain dropped the com- 
mercials last week be- 
cause it offended a partic- 
ular group: lunch ladies. The 
American School Food Service 
Association complained that 
the ads were unkind to cafeteria 
workers. Roy Rogers first ran 
the ads in 1988 but encountered 
the same reaction and shelved 
them, The campaign was re- 
vived this year under the com- 
pany’s new owner, Hardee's, 
but lunch ladies have grown 
no more willing to be taken 
lightly. a 











BROADCASTING 


Their Fortune 
For a Forest 


When Dorothy Stimson 
Bullitt of Seattle started 
King Broadcasting in 
1946, she bankrolled the 
venture with her family’s 
lumber fortune. Now the 
radio-and-TV empire is 
worth as much as $650 
million, and her daugh- 
ters want to put the 
wealth back where it 
came from: the environ- 
ment. Harriett Stimson 
Bullitt, 65, and Priscilla 
Bullitt Collins, 69, said 
last week they will place the 
family-owned company up for 
sale to raise money to protect 
the Northwest's natural beauty. 
Their empire includes six tele- 
vision stations, six radio sta- 
tions and 13 cable-TV systems. 


The sale will provide an infu- 
sion of cash for the King Founda- 
tion, which for 30 years has been 
a contributor to environmental 





Northwest protectors: Collinsand Bullitt 


groups ranging from the Sierra 
Club to Adopt-a-Stream. “The 
causes that we're interested in 
need help now, not 10 years from 
now,” explains Bullitt. “Money 
does the most good if you do 
something preventive, rather 
than something remedial.” 6 





SEAFOOD 


Boiling Mad 
About Lobsters 


Before it became an expensive 
delicacy, lobster was dismissed 
as poor people’s food. This 
summer the crustacean is once 
again food for the poor. A sur- 
plus of the seafood has lowered 
the price that Maine lobster- 
men earn for their catch to as 
| little as $1.50 per Ib., at least $1 
less than usual. Angry about the 
going rate, fishermen have giv- 
en away more than a ton of lob- 
sters to local 
charities. Prices 
* are falling be- 
3 cause demand 
has failed to keep 
up with an over- 
abundant catch. 
The slumping 
economy _ has 
hurt tourism in 
New England, 
and families have been avoiding 
luxury foods. But don’t expect 
bargains when eating out: many 
restaurants still charge top dol- 
lar because they think custom- 
ers are inured to high prices. 
Lobstermen hope that profits 
will rise soon, when brokers be- 
gin stockpiling the crustaceans 
for the winter. 














The new $60,000 Acura NSX has a top speed of 168 m.p.h. 


SPORTS CARS 


Not Like Your 
Father’s Honda 


In the showroom, Honda cars 
are known for quality and com- 
fort, if not raciness. But on the 
track, Honda’s Formula One 
cars have consistently blown the 
doors off their rivals. Now 
Honda is taking its racing tech- 
nology to the streets with a new 
mid-engine sports car called the 
Acura NSX. The $60,000 two- 
seater, which arrives at West 
Coast dealerships this week, is 
the most expensive Japanese 
car yet. The auto has been so 


®@ | eagerly anticipated that more 








than 1,500 of the first year’s 
U.S. shipment of 3,000 cars are 
already spoken for. 

The car is designed as a chal- 
lenger to Porsche and Ferrari, 
but may actually top them in 
comfort and high-tech efficien- 
cy. The all-aluminum NSX, 
which weighs just 3,000 Ibs., has 
a top speed of 168 m.p.h, and can 
accelerate from 0 to 60 m.p.h. in 
a brisk 5.6 sec, Reviews in the 
automotive press have been ec- 
static. “Compared with the 
NSX,” said Automobile maga- 
zine, “a Chevrolet Corvette felt 
like it was from the Iron Age. A 
Ferrari 328 felt ponderous, mas- 
sively challenging to drive, and 
not terribly quick.” 2 








PACKAGING 
How to Arouse 
Your Thirst 


Have you felt a powerful, pri- 
mal urge to reach for a six-pack 
of Pepsi this summer? If so, 
blame the packaging. Sharp- 
eyed Pepsi drinkers have no- 
ticed that the company’s sum- 
mertime series of decorative 
Cool Cans bear a hot 
message: SEX, in cap- 
ital letters. When two 
Cool Cans of a par- 
ticular design are 
stacked just so, the 
letters can be clearly 
discerned, running 
top to bottom. 

Pepsi insists that 
the word is an acci- 
dent, the result of 
a random, computer- 
generated design 
based on the letters 
in Pepsi’s name. The 
company concluded 
the promotion last 
month, but some 
cans remain on store shelves. 
The fluky labeling “has become 
an in thing with young people,” 
claims TV consumer reporter 
David Horowitz. “My own 12- 
year-old is running around with 
the cans, showing everyone.” 
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THE SAME TECHNOLOGY THAT KEEPS THE F-15 IN THE AIR, 
KEEPS THE RX°7 ON THE GROUND 








IT JUST FEELS RIGHT. 


raves siuicasiara Inside every RX-7, there's some F-15. 


To understand how it got there, you have to under- 
stand Kansei Engineering. Our philosophy that demands 
acar not only perform right, but feel right, as well. 

So when Mazda engineers developed the rear sus- 
pension for the RX-7, they created one that would feel 
right under any conditions. One that could adapt to both 
the driver and the road. Our patented Dynamic Tracking 


Suspension System (DTSS). 





It would automatically respond to cornering g-forces, 


providing toe-in or toe-out as needed. The rear wheels 


actually help steer the car through turns, similar in effect to 


four-wheel steering, without the added weight and complexity. 


There was just one problem. This suspension system 
relied on two self-lubricating bushings that had to withstand 
enormous and constantly changing loads. And the bushings 


didnt exist. Not within the automotive industry, anyway. 


It sparked kind of a high-tech scavenger hunt. One 
that didnt end until one of our engineers found the tech- 
nology we needed in an F-15 fighter jet. 

And that’s notall we found out there on the tarmac. 
We also needed A-arms for our front suspension that had 
to be as light as feathers and as solid as rocks. 

We discovered the technology in aircraft landing gear. 
Single pieces of aluminum forged with an 8,000-ton press. 
Peek under an RX-7 and you'll see them. 

Even a part as seemingly mundane as the tire jack has 
its roots in aerospace technology. Since its made of aircraft 
quality aluminum for unparalleled lightweight strength. 

The result is a car you can flick through S-turns, but 
one that also holds a line without a hint of twitchiness. 

Which combined with rotary engine technology helps 
explain why the RX-7 has won more races than any car in 
the history of the International Motor Sports Association. 
Proof that Kansei Engineering has succeeded in designing 
acar that performs right. 

Proving that it feels right is simply a matter of visiting 
your Mazda Dealer and taking an RX-7 out fora test flight. 
36-MONTH/50000-MILE WARRANTY 
No-deductible;"bumper-to-bumper’ protection. See your 


dealer for limited warranty details. For information on 


any new Mazda car or truck, call toll-free, 1-800-345-3799, 


© 1990 Mazda Motor of Amer ’ 











The Man Who 
Captured the 
Earth’s Beauty 


Anew book, Ansel Adams: The American Wilderness, uses his 
pictures, some never before published, to recall his passion for 
wide-open spaces and the unspoiled environment 
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By RICHARD LACAYO 
othing is harder to look at these days than photographs 
of magnificent landscape. Too many dark musings are 
apt to collect around them. The sunniest view of a hill- 
side leads to thoughts about how long it may be before 
acid rain strips the place bare. Or else the urge takes hold to peer 
past the edge of the frame, to see where the photographer 
cropped out the shopping mall. Worst of all is the suspicion that 
even the most scrupulous image of natural beauty is a moral coun- 
terfeit, a soft fiction to disarm the hard fact that so much of the 
world is spoiled. 

Ansel Adams was one of the last great landscape photogra- 
phers for whom beauty and truth could be the same thing. It was 
his good fortune to survey God’s country before God stood aside 
and the developers came pouring in. His vision of wilderness could 
stand for the imagined essence of a nation where shopping strips 
and tract housing hadn’t seeped into every corner. His open 
spaces could be tokens of nature’s availability as well as its power. 
But he worked with a deepening sense that time was running out 
for the landscape he loved. He used to lug his heavy view cameras 
from one sacred precinct to the next, fearing all the while that the 
devil was just over the horizon, starting a strip mine. 

Driven in equal measure by his passions for ideal form and 
Virgin nature—which for him amounted to the same thing—Ad- 
ams was an artist who was also a polemicist. All that was needed 
to make him drop his camera and run to his typewriter was an as- 
Sault on nature or an environmental policy from Ronald Reagan. 
And his pictures, no less than his letters to the editor, have al- 














TS. 


MOUNT MCKINLEY 
RANGE, CLOUDS 
Denali National Park, 
Alaska 

1948 


The great English painter 
John Constable believed, in 
landscape art, that the sky 
was “the key-note, the stan- 
dard of scale, and the chief 
organ of sentiment.” The 
skies were overcast during 
much of the trip that Adams 
made across Alaska in the 
late 1940s. But cloud cover 
can create pictures as well as 
frustrate them. Hanging 
over the Mount McKinley 
Range, it lends a counter- 
point to Adams’ photo, a 
contrast between matter and 
spirit, the hulking muscle of 
the rock and the different 
kind of force in the all but 
impalpable vapor. 


ways been in some measure a call to arms in defense of the earth. | 

The collection of his work to be published in October, Ansel 
Adams: The American Wilderness (Little, Brown; $100), puts Adams | 
the environmentalist alongside Adams the artist, juxtaposing photo- 
graphs throughout his career with his anxious and devoted words | 
about the wilderness. Many of the images are so familiar that they | 
seem like national monuments on paper. Others are less well known. 
Some have never before been published. (When he died in 1984 at 
the age of 82, Adams left an archive of 40,000 negatives that curators 
and editors will be working their way through for decades to come.) 
It’s the unfamiliar shots that serve his polemical purposes best. Be- 
cause the pictures invite the eye to pause, the mind has a chance to 
proceed from the instant pleasures that each scene affords to the 
slower-acting questions that it carries in tow. 

Time was always a presence in Adams’ pictures. They always 
prompted thoughts of the primordial past, the centuries of geolog- 
ic bump and grind that formed Yosemite in California or Alaska’s 
Glacier Bay. Now they also bring to mind a different kind of pres- 
sure from the future, from the pollution and crowding that will re- 
fashion the earth every bit as thoroughly as the scraping of tecton- 
ic plates ever did. The recognition that even the eternal is strictly 
temporary threatens to turn the whole body of Adams’ work, once 
so apparently timeless, into a historical document, the record of a 
lost world. Here is the Pacific Coast in 1968, a rain forest from the 
1950s, a mountain range during World War II—places as they ap- 
peared before the deluge of sludge and the greenhouse effect. 
Some of his most famous sites are vanishing. A good part of Mono 
Lake has been drained down an aqueduct to supply Los Angeles. 

Because he worked so often in the protected enclaves of the na- 
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4's ey apa tional parks, many of the places 
HOT SPRINGS that Adams recorded are more re- 

sistant to exploitation than most 
Yellowstone 


’ open land. (Not that park bound- 
National Park, Wyo. ite aren't porous “in and always 
1942 under pressure to admit oil drill- 
ers or cattlemen, or loggers who 
see lumber where Adams saw the 
enchanted forest.) But Adams 
wasn’t interested primarily in do- 
cumenting the parks as such. He 
let the wilderness stand for the po- 
tency and sweetness of nature 
generally. And he hoped his pic- 
tures would lead his audience to 
grasp the link between themselves 
and the wider world. Adams once 
described the experience as it 
came to him during a climb 
through the Sierra Nevadas: 

“The silver light turned every blade of grass and every particle 
of sand into a luminous metallic splendor; there was nothing, how- 
ever small, that did not clash in the bright wind, that did not send 
arrows of light through the glassy air. I was suddenly arrested in 
the long crunching path up the ridge by an exceedingly pointed 
awareness of the light . .. There are no words to convey the moods 
of those moments.” 


Adams liked forces at the 
brink, corollaries of his own 
instinct in favor of the large 
gesture and the mighty 
chord. In the same vein, he 
liked to point to his prefer- 
ence for the grand architec- 
ture of Beethoven sympho- 
nies over the little droplets 
of Debussy. 


s 8 @ 

Adams’ first viewfinder was the bedroom window of his boy- 
hood home on the outskirts of San Francisco. He would spend 
hours looking across the Pacific shoreline of the Golden Gate, a 
place that was still mostly open land in the early years of the centu- 
ry. Then a building boom hit, and the future conservationist felt his 
earliest pangs of regret. “Most thought it progress,” he would later 
write. “I wistfully remembered the sand, sea grass, and lupines.” 





Adams didn’t know it at the time, but his sense of loss linked 
him to a long tradition in the American temperament. Even the 
French historian Alexis de Tocqueville could testify to it, a feeling 
of Arcadia-in-jeopardy that came to him during the trip across 
America that he began in 1831, It was the “consciousness of de- 
struction,” he said, that gave “such a touching beauty to the soli- 
tudes of America. One sees them with a melancholy pleasure; one 
is in some sort of a hurry to admire them.” All through the 19th 
century, American artists and writers worried about the ax that 
they knew was cutting through the deep forest and the national 
myths it embodied. By the 1840s, Ralph Waldo Emerson could 
note glumly in his journal that he heard “the whistle of the loco- 
motive in the woods” in the tones of a man who was hearing the 
last trumpet for the whole of creation. 


t was in the same years that a nearly religious attachment to 

landscape found its way into American art. In the canvases of 

the luminist painters who were centered upon New York's 

Hudson River Valley, God and nature were more or less in- 
terchangeable. Adams professed to dislike the work of luminists 
who came West, like Albert Bierstadt and Thomas Moran. To his 
eye it was too full of contrived anecdotes. But he carried their pan- 
theism into photography when painting was done with it. Like 
them, he saw the landscape through a sensibility poised at the 
point where aesthetic pleasure meets religious awe. 

Laid over that was the force of his other great conviction, in 
the clarifying power of modern art. Adams was a central figure 
among the generation of American photographers who during 
the 1920s and ’30s converted from pictorialism—a turn-of-the- 
century practice that valued fuzzy effects and sentimental postur- 
ing—to an aesthetic that put faith in sharp focus and plain facts. 
His letters and occasional writings from that period have some of 
the evangelical clamor of modernism’s pathbreaking days, an era 


of artists’ manifestos full of cocksure proclamations of truth and | 


feverish calls to remake the world. “It was like the Annuncia- 
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FINANCIAL SERENITY.” 
THE STRENGTH TO LEAP 
BEYOND THE WORLD OF WORRY. 


For 125 years The Travelers has been delivering on the promise of 
financial peace of mind 

With insurance protection you can trust for all that you have 
worked so hard to achieve. 

And with a prudent selection of investment opportunities that can 
be your springboard toward secure future growth 

For your personal or business needs, call your Independent 
Travelers Agent or Broker today 


The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, Connecticut 06183 


Thelravelers| 


You're better off under the Umbrella’ 











All PC makers who can 
Inan 84'xIl'""package 


In notebook-sized personal 
computers, most PC makers seem to 
have forgotten what you want in this 
kind of PC. Namely, desktop function- 
ality with the smallest possible size 


and lowest weight. 


At Compag, we haven't forgot- 


ten. Case in point, the » 


COMPAQ, Regstered US Patent and Trademark Otfice 


so much performance 
into such a small space. 







Product names 





battery-powered COMPAQ LTE/286 and 
COMPAQ LTE Personal Computers. 

At 8% by 11 inches, our note 
book PCs take up the space of a note- 
book. (Not a phone book, like most 
others.) This means you can carry one 
in your briefcase with room left over 
for paperwork, file folders, brochures 
and whatnot. With other notebook 
PCs, there's room for little more than 
your business cards. 

Better yet, our notebook PCs 
weigh in at just six pounds, including 
the battery. Other manufacturers 
weigh their PCs without the battery. 

But size isn't everything. The 
COMPAQ LTE/286 and COMPAQ LTE 


mentioned herein may be trademarks and/oc re@stered trademarks of their respec 


also help you work 
longer. A lot longer. 





Our small, 
powerful battery 
packs run for more 
than 3% hours, with 
everything from 
the microprocessor 
to the screen working Our battery packs 
to save power. run for more than 
3% hours, con- 
With Compaq, siderably more 
you can fly from than others 
Denver to New York 


working nonstop. With some other 
notebooks, you'd have to change 
batteries over Des Moines and again 
over Cleveland. You'd also have to pack 


tive companies. Use of dectronic equipment on board 





put desktop performance — 
please raise your hands. 


















a total of three pounds’ worth of 
batteries to make the same trip. 
While you're on the road 
(or up in the sky) with Compagq, 
you'll get more done, too. 
You can store up 
to 40 megabytes of data 
on a high-speed fixed 
disk drive—twice as 
much as any other 
notebook-sized PC. 
And you can even 
run your favorite 
software using 


An optional 2400 
baud modem, standard 
spaced keys and an easy-to 
read screen will make you feel 
as if you never left the office. And 
you can work at your own pace 
with the 12-MHz 80C286 power 


a standard of the COMPAQ LTE/286, or 
internal 3'-inch the 80C86 power of the 
diskette drive. COMPAQ LTE. 


it ts at the discreth 


Add it all up 
and you'll understand 
why /nfoWorld proclaimed 
our notebooks feel like “a real 
computer instead of a constant 
compromise.” 

Get one in your hands and you 
are sure to get the same feeling. For 
information and the location of your 
nearest Authorized COMPAQ Computer 
Dealer, call 1-800-231-0900, Opera 
tor 128. In Canada, 1-800-263-5868, 
Operator 128 


LOMPAa 


It simply works better. 











WHAT 
DOES A 
| BILLION 
1} DOLLARS } 
| TASTE 








LIKE? 





Ey erything from mahi mahi 
to hamburgers. Lunch on the 
Hau Tree Terrace. The Hilton 
Hawaiian Village, Waikiki 






Boited, broiled, any 
way you like it. Back Bay 
Hilton, Boston 










Tres trés bon 
Candlelight dinner, 

Le Croquembroche 
Restaurant. The Québec 
Hilton, Canada 


A feast for the 
| eyes as well as 

the palate. The 
Hiltons of Asia. 
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Succulent sirloin. The Hiltons of Texas 





t tastes like Hilton. 

In the past two years alone, 
we've spent over a billion dollars 
to raise the standard of what a 
great hotel should be. And that’s 
just the beginning. 

Come taste for yourself. 

For reservations at any of 





over 400 Hiltons, call your travel 
consultant, any Hilton, or Hilton 
Worldwide Reservations— 
1-800-HILTONS. 


HILTON. 


IT’S ALL IN THE NAME.” 














FERN FOREST, 


tion!” he once said of his conver- 


es w cA sion to straight photography. 
eg ie Like his friend Edward Wes- 
awau 


ton, Adams would be a romantic 
working in a realist’s medium, 
driving it into visionary realms 
under the power of his own ecsta- 
sies. (A typical passage from one 
of his letters, written on a train 
trip through Wyoming: ‘Just 
passed an acre of blue lupine, 
with snow peaks in the distance— 
it’s almost too much.”) Yet he 
never ventured into sheer mysti- 
cism. A more susceptible photog- 
rapher like Minor White was apt 
to see the landscape as a divine 
message board, thick with bulle- 
tins from the world beyond. Ad- 
ams was more earthbound. He 
figured that a rock was pretty much a rock, even if it might point 
the mind toward a less material realm. His trick of being down to 
earth even when he was up in the clouds, a pragmatist’s rapture, is 
one thing that made his art quintessentially American. So is his 
very choice of wilderness as a subject. Adams was one of those 
who believed that the future of the American landscape was in 
some way crucially linked to the fate of the Republic itself. He 
shared Walt Whitman's sense that “democracy most of all affili- 
ates with open air, is sunny and hardy and sane only with Nature.” 

Inevitably, some of Adams’ pictures have become more deeply 
embedded in the American consciousness than the actual rocks 
they depict. Visitors crowd Yosemite each year to match the real 
Sierras against the outline that he drew in their imaginations. A 
good number of them probably come away disappointed by the 
real thing, not realizing that his images were never intended to be 


circa 1956 


A shot like this was unusual 
for Adams. He generally 
favored large compositional 
elements. But thickly entan- 
gled images are the only kind 
that will do sometimes to 
Suggest the power of nature 
to defeat whatever order the 
mind would impose upon it. 
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read as literal records of the scene. As the post-Impressionists had 
done in painting, Adams made photographs not so much to testify 
to how a scene appeared as to testify to how it had made him feel, 
repeatedly reprinting his negatives until he got what he was after. 


dams consumed his subject so completely he left many 

of the landscape photographers who followed him no 

choice but to follow a radically different path. The best 

of the present generation have decided to report the 
landscape in the diminished circumstances in which most of us 
find it. The pictures of someone like Robert Adams (no relation 
to Ansel) are apt to be about the durability of nature as it suffers 
the chafing of civilization, about tough patches of wild flowers 
camped in a highway interchange or saplings that the developers 
haven’t chased away yet from Southern California. Richard 
Misrach makes pictures in which the Westefn desert might shed 
its radiance around a couple of nylon pup tents and a pickup | 
truck. David Hanson acknowledges the paradoxes of beauty, tak- 
ing aerial color shots of chemical waste dumps and strip mines 
from an altitude that makes them appear to be bright, seductive 
abstractions. 

Work like theirs wrings a hard-won beauty out of problematic 
circumstances. But we can’t be blamed if we turn back with relief 
to the more straightforward pleasures of Ansel Adams. The dan- 
ger is that we might be satisfied with beauty alone, whereas Adams 
would have wanted us to proceed from the pleasures of the senses 
to the deeper operations of judgment. He hoped his pictures 
would lead the viewer to conclusions to which he had been led 
himself. It wasn’t merely that he believed in the power of wilder- 
ness to freshen the senses, though he believed in that too. He felt 
that the natural world held whatever hopes remain for the recu- 
peration of our perennially injured spirits. Which is why it’s impor- 
tant that his pictures are reminders of that world’s frailty as well as 
its vigor. They are emblems of a shared intuition—that as the wil- 
derness contracts, our hearts shrink with it. a) 



































THE TETONS 
AND THE 
SNAKE RIVER 
Grand Teton 
National Park, Wyo 
1942 


In 1941 Adams was commis- 
sioned by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior to pho- 
tograph national parks—at 


intention was to use the pic- 
tures to make photomurals 
for department offices in 
Washington. Though the 
murals were never made and 
the project was discontinued 
with the U.S. entry into 
World War II, the trips pro- 
vided the opportunity for 
Adams to make some of his 
best-known pictures, as well 
as sweeping shots like this 

| one, that are only now com- 
ing to light. 
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If they fail in the 20th Century, 
America fails in the 21st Century. 


In spite of what the world might think of the quality of our 


schools or what we might think of them, not all American = Im x5 
schools are troubled or failing. ee 
Many succeed. Some are models of high achievement. 4 2B 
Learning in America, Schools That Work, demonstrates how \ Za 
four different grade schools became and stay successful. ae a Ye 
Not with money, but with roll-up-your-sleeves dedication and Saas a 
creativity. : Lear ING inamerica 
Learning in America is important viewing for every con- Schools That Work 





cerned parent, teacher and school administrator. 

ing in America, Schools That Work. 49 Sonronat 
Learning in America, t . Ws CORPORATION 
CHRYSLER - PIYMOUTH - DODGE « DODGE TRUCKS - JEEPe EaGit 
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Public Broadcasting System, Wednesday, Septenga 


Check your local listing for time. 
The Chrysler Corporation is the sole underwriter. 
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Caught in the Cross Fire 


Just as CBS News gets a moment in the sun, the boss is ousted 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 


huttling between hot spots in the 
Middle East for the past three weeks, 
cBs News anchorman Dan Rather has 
been just where he likes to be: at the cen- 
ter of the action. But last week he missed a 
big story back on his home turf. In another 
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13 


12 


ll 


spasm of turmoil at the angst-ridden 
House of Murrow, cBs News president 
David Burke, 54, was forced to resign af- 
ter two years on the job. Eric Ober, 48, 
a 24-year veteran of CBs who currently 
runs the five local stations that the net- 
work owns, will become the fourth news 
president since Laurence Tisch took over 
the network four years ago. Although CBs 
executives denied that Burke was ousted 
because of budget disputes, the move ap- 
peared to mark another chapter in the 
continuing struggle between cBs News 
and its cost-conscious corporate chiefs. 

Burke, who had been an aide to Sena- 
tor Edward Kennedy and the right hand to 
Roone Arledge at ABC News, 
was respected by cBs col- 
leagues for his intelligence and 
integrity, and for fighting to 
boost CBS News’ presence in 
prime time with new shows 
like 48 Hours. “1 think he did 
an extremely good job there,” 
says Arledge. “A lot of the 
problems he inherited he did a 
great job of fixing.” 

But there were problems 
he couldn't fix. The cps Eve- 
ning News has tumbled in the 
ratings from first place into a 
battle with NBC to stay out of 
last. cBS This Morning floun- 
dered at No, 3 despite Burke’s 
decision, in a move that took 


his corporate overseers by surprise, to re- 
place Kathleen Sullivan with Paula Zahn. 
High expectations for a new prime-time 
show, Face to Face with Connie Chung, 
were dashed when Chung decided to cut 
back on her workload in an effort to con- 
ceive a child, forcing CBs to pull the show 
from its fall schedule. 





Burke alienated many at CBs News 
with his aloof management style. He also 
drew a barrage of in-house criticism last 
January for his suspension of Andy Roo- 
ney after the 60 Minutes commentator 
made remarks that were offensive to 
blacks and gays. Burke was forced to rein- 
state Rooney after just three weeks, a turn- 
about that was seen as a blow to his 
autonomy. 

But his downfall, according to insiders, 
can be traced primarily to his tense rela- 
tionship with his corporate superiors, par- 

| ticularly over their growing pressure to cut 
| costs, The timing of his resignation led 
| some to speculate that the network chiefs 
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The Middle East road show: Rather broadcasting from Egypt 


Despite the expense, a vow to continue the all-out coverage. 


were unhappy about Rather & Co.’s $1 
million-a-week road show in the Persian 
Gulf. Despite some scoops (including the 
first videotaped interview with U.S. hos- 
tages in Baghdad), Rather was upstaged by 
ABC's Ted Koppel, who beat him into Iraq. 
Nor has Rather’s globe-trotting improved 
the ratings: the cBs Evening News has been 
No. 3 for the past three weeks. Broadcast- 
group president Howard Stringer insisted 
that the costly Iraq coverage was not a fac- 
tor in Burke’s ouster. “I have not had a sin- | 
gle discussion with the news division about 
the cost of the Iraq coverage,” he said. 
“The footage Dan got from Baghdad was 
worth its weight in gold.” He also denied 
the reports of impending budget cuts, as- 
serting that the network’s news budget 
would increase this year. 

Some CBs News veterans are fearful 
that Ober, who is close to Tisch, will en- 
force a more aggressive bottom-line ap- 
proach. But most staffers are relieved that 
a familiar and generally well-liked execu- 
tive has taken over. “The corporate bosses 
didn’t feel comfortable with Burke,” said 
one well-placed insider. “We're better off 
with someone who has a good relationship 
with them.” Don Hewitt, executive pro- 
ducer of 60 Minutes (which Ober oversaw 
during a stint as vice president of public- 
affairs broadcasts), was among those prais- 
ing Ober. “Maybe he’s the guy who can 
steady the horse,” he said. 

While denying that major cutbacks are 
in the offing, Ober indicated that saving 
money will be on his mind. “Is there an op- 
portunity to operate less expensively in 
some areas? Sure,” he said. But he gave a 
strong vote of confidence to the network’s 
all-out coverage of the gulf crisis. “Cover- 
ing Iraq is an expensive proposition, and it 
will continue to be an expensive proposi- 
tion. We're not going to back off the cover 
age.” At the weekend, Rather was still the 
only network anchor broadcasting from 
the Middle East. 

CBS sources say, however, that Rather 
may ultimately be a loser in the shake-up. 
_ He and Ober are reportedly 
5 not close, and the anchorman 





may find his power reduced. 
Both principals disputed that 
notion last week. “I am an Eric 
Ober fan and have a great rela- 
tionship with him,” said Rath- 
er from Amman. Ober, mean 
while, praised Rather as a 
“consummate journalist and a 
great anchorman” and said no 
major revamping of the CBs 
Evening News is being planned. 
But one thing is certain: when 
Rather returns to the office, he 
will find himself still in the 
cross fire. With reporting 
by James Wilde/Amman and Linda 
Williams/New York 
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Education 


| Pick a School, Any School 


A conservative idea gains liberal disciples: vouchers that would 
give parents freedom to choose where their kids will be educated 


By WALTER SHAPIRO — 


It is a hot summer day on Maple 
Street. See Dick and Jane play Nin- 
tendo. See Mommy and Daddy turn off 
the switch. Whine, Dick, whine! Pout, 
Jane, pout! 

“Today is a very special day,” ex- 
plains Mommy. “You get to pick your 
school.” 

The family drives to a big school of 
red brick. “This was where I went,” 
says Daddy proudly. “In olden days, 
they made kids go here. But you, Dick 
and Jane, are so very lucky. You can 
choose.” 

A nice teacher with a big smile 
greets them. She uses large words like 
achievement and learning modalities. 
Then she tells Dick and Jane about im- 
portant stuff. “You could have hot 
dogs or hamburgers every day for 
lunch,” she says. 

The next school is made of stone 
and surrounded by pretty trees and 
grass. “This was my school,” says 
Mommy proudly. “It cost your grand- 
parents lots of money to send me here. 
But it was worth it.” 

“Do we have the money?” ask 
Dick and Jane eagerly. 

“You don't have to be rich to go 
here anymore,” says Mommy. “These 
days, the government gives everyone 
money to go to any school they like.” 

“Oh, goody!” shout Dick and Jane. 


he notion of freely choosing be- 
tween public and private schools 
may no longer be just a Dick-and- 
Jane fable. Next week more than 400 
students from Milwaukee’s inner city 
will begin attending private neigh- 
borhood academies with the aid of 
$2,500 grants from the state of 
Wisconsin. In November, Oregon 
will vote on a landmark initiative that 
would give parents as much as a $2,500 tu- 
ition tax credit for each child in a private or 
religiously affiliated school. Already, stu- 
dents statewide in Minnesota as well as in 
such widely praised individual school dis- 
tricts as Cambridge, Mass., and New York 
City’s East Harlem can select which public 
schools they will attend. These are grass- 
| roots manifestations of a political idea 
that is rapidly gaining momentum and, 
if fully implemented, holds the potential 
to radically transform American public 
education. 
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private schools with $2,500 grants 
from the state of Wisconsin 


@ In November Oregon will vote on an 
initiative that would give parents up 


to $2,500 in tuition tax credit for 
each child in private school 


@ Excessive bureaucracy leads to 


inflated public-education costs: 


spending per pupil averages $4,590 
in public schools compared to $2,690 


for Catholic secondary schools 


Originally known as the “voucher sys- 
tem” and now often referred to under the 
innocuous shorthand of “choice,” the the- 
oretical concept is daringly simple. In- 
stead of funding and administering public 
schools through stifling bureaucracies, 
government would provide tuition vouch- 
ers for every student. These could be 
cashed in at any state-certified school— 
public, private or perhaps even parochial. 
Ideally, the result would be that schools of 
all kinds—both old and new—would jostle 


| and compete in the free marketplace. 


TIME, SEPTEMBER 3, 1990 





The winners would be those schools 
that attract a full enrollment of students, 
probably through innovative programs or a 
demonstrated record of academic success. 
But the real victors would be children of 
the poor and the hard-pressed urban mid- 
dle class, who now have no alternative oth- 
er than attending their crumbling lo- 
cal public school. And if some 
publicly run schools fail to compete 
successfully, they would go out of 
business. A brutal system perhaps, 
but one guaranteed to shake the tor- 
por out of American education. 

The battle over educational 
vouchers blurs ideological lines by 
pitting theorists of the right and the 
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ers and the custodians of the educa- 
tional status quo. The idea was popu- 
larized by economist Milton Fried- 
man in his 1962 conservative classic, 
Capitalism and Freedom. Liberal ac- 
tivists then gave the notion a brief 
vogue in the early 1970s as an 
experiment sponsored by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. The Rea- 
gan Administration tepidly tried to 
revive vouchers in the mid-1980s, and 
George Bush gave lip service to the 
concept during the 1988 campaign. 
But the current intellectual mo- 
mentum stems from the publication 
of Politics, Markets, and America’s 
Schools by political scientists John 
Chubb and Terry Moe. This influen- 


Brookings Institution, Washington's 
leading liberal think tank. 

At first glance, the book seems 
unlikely to send anyone to the educa- 
tional barricades. It is a laborious sta- 
tistical analysis of the crisis in public 
education. But in their final two 
chapters, Chubb and Moe suddenly 
transform themselves into radical de- 
constructionists. They theorize that 
“excessive bureaucratization and 
centralization are no historical acci- 
dent ... They are inevitable conse- 
quences of America’s institutions of 
democratic control.” The more polit- 
ical pressure is exerted to improve 
the schools, they argue, the more bu- 
reaucracy is created to monitor the 
new reform nostrums. In their view, only a 
choice system that frees the schools from 
political pressures entirely—and intro- 
duces the competition of the market- 
place —can make a lasting difference. 

The most controversial aspect of any 
voucher plan (a term that Chubb and Moe 
avoid because of its Friedmanesque heri- 
tage) is the idea of permitting private and 
even parochial schools to compete with 
public institutions. But Chubb insists that 
choice plans that allow open enrollment 


only within the public-school system will 





left against cautious centrist reform- 


tial book bears the imprimatur of the | 
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not provide enough competition or suffi- 
cient diversity. “Public-school choice,” he 
argues, “is merely a demand-side test. 
There’s no change on the supply side.” 
Under a full-fledged voucher system, 
private institutions would spring up to ca- 
| ter to the needs of parents who demand 
better education. The vouchers would, in 
theory, provide roughly the same amount 
of money as it now costs to educate each 
student in the public schools; in some 
over-bureaucratized systems like New 
York City’s, that is more than $5,500 a 
year, higher than the tuition at some pri- 
vate schools. Government would still have 
a role: private schools, as they do today, 
would have to abide by state certification 
standards and could not racially discrimi- 
nate. Chubb and Moe also suggest that 
there could be extra financial incentives 
to encourage schools to accept problem 
students. Thus even potential dropouts 
would have an alternative to their local 


P.S. 99. 
C ritics argue that adoption of voucher 
plans would sound the death knell of 
the public school as a democratic institu- 
tion that melds children from all classes, 
backgrounds and races in a modern-day 
melting pot. In truth, that pluralistic dream 
died years ago in most districts. Today 63% 
of all black students attend predominantly 
nonwhite schools. Public education is also 
increasingly economically segregated. A 
voucher system may not foster the ethnic 
diversity of a Benetton ad, but by diluting 
the distinction between public and private 
schools, it would add much needed equali- 
ty to American education. 
The harshest attacks against Chubb 
and Moe have come from some of the edu- 
cators most sympathetic to incremental re- 
form. “Their book is a profound example 
of the intellectual community’s abandon- 
ing our most important democratic institu- 
tion,” claims Bill Honig, the California su- 
perintendent of public instruction. The 
choice model of rewarding schools for at- 
tracting students rather than successfully 
educating them troubles Albert Shanker, 
the president of the American Federation 
of Teachers, “If your goal is merely to re- 
cruit students,” Shanker says, “you can do 
that by offering a trip to Disneyland or with 
a good football team.” 

The debate over educational vouchers 
can be seen as a symptom of America’s loss 
of faith in liberal government itself, for 
public schools have always been the collec- 
tive institution most closely monitored by 
| the people. If, as Chubb and Moe argue, a 
free market is the only antidote to educa- 
tional bureaucracy, then virtually all gov- 
ernment programs, save tax collection, are 
implicitly called into question. Yet the cri- 
sis in the schools is so severe that vouchers 
must be seriously considered, which is why 
Dick and Jane seem well on their way to- 
ward becoming free-market conservatives. 
—With reporting by Janice M. Horowitz/New York 
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MY BLUE HEAVEN 


Talk about off-casting: brittle-romantic | 


Nora Ephron (Heartburn, When Harry Met 
Sally ...) writing a high-concept comedy 
about a Mafioso’s troubles when the Fed- 
eral Witness Security Program plunks him 
down in white-bread suburbia; humorless 
Herbert Ross (Steel Magnolias) directing 
it; Steve Martin (who needs no parentheti- 
cal citation) playing the gangster. Talk 
about miscalculation, One’s natural curios- 
ity to see if they can possibly get out of 


Kane and Martin: bereft in alien territory 











RESIGNED. B. Don Magness, 58, flamboy- 
ant head of the Miss Texas Scholarship 
Pageant for 20 years; following reports 
of impropriety; in Fort Worth. Known as 
“Mr. Miss Texas,” Magness could make or 
break contestants by his screening process. 
A story in the September issue of Lire de- 
picts him uttering crude comments, such as 
calling the women “sluts.” Magness denies 
the accusations. 


DIED. Stephen Smith, 62, financial adviser 
and political strategist for the Kennedy 
family; of cancer; in New York City. In ad- 
dition to helping run the successful 1960 
presidential campaign of John F. Kennedy, 
his brother-in-law, Smith managed the 
campaigns of Edward and Robert Kennedy 
for the Senate. 


DIED. B.F. Skinner, 86, a pioncer of be- 
haviorist psychology; in 
Cambridge, Mass. Skin- 
ner advanced the con- 
cept that human and ani- 
mal behavior can be 
shaped almost exclusive- 
ly by the effects of stimu- 
lus and positive and neg- 
ative reinforcement. Ina 











Milestones ely 





alien country alive must be resisted. 
Ephron imposes a few feeble gags on mate- 
rial she has evidently skimmed a few books 
about; Ross still doesn’t know how to stage 
or shoot comedy; Martin does a nice rub- 
bery parody of criminal body language but 
has no accompaniment, verbal or visual, to 
support him. Rick Moranis, Carol Kane 
and Joan Cusack are left similarly bereft by 
... Oh, let’s not talk about it—too painful. 


PUMP UP THE VOLUME 
By day Mark Hunter (Christian Slater) is 
the new kid at Hubert Humphrey High, 
too shy to speak to anyone. By night he is 
“Hard Harry,” sole owner (and voice) of a 
pirate radio station on which he endlessly, 
maniacally articulates sedition, sexual and 
social, to his increasingly besotted school- 
mates. His monologues—raunchy and self- 
pitying, sentimental and hysterical—very 
possibly constitute the most direct and 
original route into that junk heap known as 
the adolescent mind that any moviemaker 
has yet found. All the flotsam writer-direc- 
tor Allan Moyle picks up in there rings cra- 
zily true. Maybe Mark’s enemies, uptight 
administrators trying to rid the student 
body of sat slackers, are cartoonish; may- 
be teen innocence is romanticized, But 
Moyle and Slater are compulsively ener- 
getic operatives. They just won't take no 
for an answer; finally even adult dubicty 
yields to and is informed by them. 








series of laboratory experiments, he condi- 
tioned rats to press levers and pigeons to 
play table tennis by rewarding them with 
food. These feats occurred in the now fam- 
ous “Skinner box,” a soundproof enclosure 
with a food dispenser that a rat could 
operate by pressing a lever, and a pigeon 
by pecking a key. Skinner later applied 
his concept of programmed instruction to 
classroom teaching to improve students’ 
reading, math and other skills through the 
reinforcement of praise. In his writings, in- 
cluding Walden Two and Beyond Freedom 
and Dignity, he called for restricting many 
individual liberties so that a Utopian soci- 
ety based on his principles of social engi- 
neering could be created. 


DIED. Richard Strout, 92. political columnist 
who covered every President from Warren 
Harding to Ronald Reagan; in Washing- 
ton, Strout reported for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor for more than six decades and 
wrote the political column “TRB from 
Washington” in the New Republic from 
1944 to 1983. An unflinching liberal, he 
once assailed Senator Joseph McCarthy as 
a “mist that carries lethal contagion,” and 
he described the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion as “government by sedative.” z 
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And So It Went 





Vonnegut: spinning a tale about the decline of America 








By JOHN SKOW 


he knock against Kurt Vonnegut, back 

a couple of decades ago when he was a 
cult author, was that he pandered too glibly 
to the natural cynicism of the disaffected 
young. He was too quick, it was said, to de- 
tect the smell of society’s insulation burn- 
ing—and to sigh “So it goes” —when there 
was nothing more in the air than, say, a 
harmless whiff from a distant war or the 
neighborhood toxic-waste dump. No more; 
his news in Hocus Pocus is that our charred 
insulation no longer smolders. It has burned 
itself out, and civilization’s great, tired ma- 
chine is not dying, but blackened and dead. 

The form of the new novel is the au- 
thor’s standby, the diary of a bemused old 
man who has survived civilization’s down- 
fall. Perhaps because of this resemblance 
to his other books, or simply because the 
freight of anger and disgust is so heavy it 
upsets the novel’s balance, the element of 
Hocus Pocus that is storytelling seems per- 
functory. Eugene Debs Hartke is the dia- 
rist, a gung-ho U.S. Army officer during 
the Vietnam War; then a professor of sci- 
ence at Tarkington, a college for dyslectics 
in New York State; then briefly the warden 
of a prison for blacks into which the college 
is transformed; and finally, in the year 
2001, the scapegoat defendant after a pris- 
on breakout. 

Hartke describes fuel and food short- 
ages, and a state of permanent riot 
amounting to a national decline so pro- 
found that even the Japanese in their busi- 
ness suits—the “army of occupation” —are 
walking away from properties in the U.S. 
and going home. “The National Forest,” 














HOCUS POCUS by Kurt Vonnegut; Putnam; 302 pages; $21.95 


he complains, “is now being logged by 
Mexican laborers using Japanese tools, un- 
der the direction of Swedes. The proceeds 
are expected to pay half of day-before-yes- 
terday’s interest on the National Debt.” In 
this dark mood, Hartke admires a science 
fiction story in which the revered Kilgore 
Trout (we assume, though the finest of 
pulp writers for some reason is not identi- 
fied), in a journal called Black Garterbelt, 
explains the meaning of life. Germs, it 
seems, are being toughened by higher be- 
ings for the rigors of space travel; and hu- 
man society—Mozart, mutant turtles and 
all—has amounted to nothing more than a 
convenient Petri plate. 

Fair enough, but Hartke is not a vivid 
enough central figure so that his dismay il- 
luminates the wreckage. Too much about 
him seems random, taken without calcula- 
tion from the parts bin. Why, for instance, 
has the author named him after Eugene V. 
Debs, the great U.S. socialist? Merely, or 
so it appears, because Vonnegut likes the 
contrast of Debs’ nobility (“While there is 
a lower class I am in it . . . while there is a 
soul in prison I am not free”) with the 
grubby hopelessness of Hartke’s world. 
And what about that college for dyslectics? 
Is dyslexia a sign of national decay? Has 
the author turned symbol monger? If not, 
what's the point? 

The body of Kurt Vonnegut’s writing 
contains some of the most uncomfortably 
funny social satire in English. What is of- 
fered here is something else, a try at proph- 
ecy in the darkest and gloomiest biblical 
sense. As prophecy it is major or minor, 
right or wrong, the reader's choice. As lit- 
erature it is minor Vonnegut. 2 
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Page Fright 


MADNESS by William Styron 
Random House; 84 pages; $15.95 


he characters in William Styron’s fic- 
tion struggle with guilt, fear, self- 


loathing, performance anxiety and alcohol. | 


The main character of Darkness Visible 
also battles these demons. He is the author 
himself, who now answers the question, 
What ever happened to William Styron? 
Since publication of Sophie's Choice nearly 
a dozen years ago, he has been among the 
estimated | out of 10 people who suffer 
through episodes of debilitating 
depression. 

By Styronian standards, this is a mote 
of a book. It began as a speech at Johns 
Hopkins University and was expanded to 
an article published last year in Vanity Fair. 


Adding 5,000 words to the magazine piece, 


the author manages to fill 84 pages of gen- 
erously spaced type. There is little literary 
justification for this. The loose narrative 
suggests the dangers of stretching one 
form to do the work of another. There is an 
excess of the billowy and not always apt 
prose that marks Styron’s fiction: “Doubt- 
less depression had hovered near me for 
years, waiting to swoop down. Now I was in 
the first stage —premonitory, like a flicker 
of sheet lightning barely perceived—of de- 
pression’s black tempest.” 

But why be too churlish. Even at $15.95 
this dilated article is a bargain if it offers in- 
sight and encouragement to the depressed. 
Considering the nat- 
ural defense mecha- 
nism that blunts our 
memories of pain, it 
is easy to sympathize 


that appears to have 
struck Styron as he 
attempted to dredge 
up his mental ago- 
nies. Among the worst 
were a paralyzing 
sense of worthlessness and the inability to 
find temporary relief in sleep. That feeling 
of worthlessness accompanied him even on 
a trip to Paris to accept a literary award 
that, he says, “should have sparklingly re- 
stored my ego.” 

Since serious mood disorders have 
proved difficult to treat with psychotherapy 
and antidepressants, Styron has impatient 
and unkind words for some of his doctors. 
Only when he seriously considered self-de- 
struction did he check himself into a hospi- 
tal and begin healing. One of the things that 
seems to have put him on recovery road was 
the realization that his suicide note was 
pompous. For a writer of Styron’s stature, 
that’s shock treatment. —ByR.Z. Sheppard 


William Styron 
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Futuristic voyager, in full electronic regalia, pouring imaginary tea at the Mad Hatter’s party 


(Mis)Adventures in Cyberspace 


After donning headset and glov e, one may discover that the 
promise of “virtual reality” is more \ ‘irtual than real 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT DALLAS 


’m floating in the azure sky high above 

Seattle. Down below, amid orange sky- 
scrapers and forest-green mountains, the 
city’s Space Needle—a relic of the 1962 
World’s Fair—juts up like a metallic blue 
mushroom. A ferry is steaming across Pu- 
get Sound, while a playful killer whale 
spouts and dives below the vessel’s bow. 

1 am the master of this brightly colored 
universe —or at least I'm supposed to be. 
By pointing my index finger and cocking my 
thumb, I can swoop down among the sky- 
scrapers. I can wheel by the Space Needle, 
close enough to hear the clatter of silver- 
ware in its restaurant. I can dive beneath 
the deep-blue surface of the sound, go 

| swimming with the whale and bask in the 
staccato chatter of its birdlike mating call. 

I can do all these things if only I can get 
the silly computer to respond to my com- 
mands. 
two tiny color video screens strapped to my 
eyes, I’m jabbing at the air with the elec- 
tronic glove that is sup- 
posed to be my steering 
wheel. But like the dreamer 
in a nightmare who tries to 
leap out of the way of a 
speeding locomotive and 
finds his legs won’t work, 
I'm pointing my finger and 
bending my thumb every 
which way with no visible 

result. Feeling more and 





seem as 


As this scene unfolds within the | 






Hirsute hacker: VPL's Lanier 


more foolish in my futuristic headgear, I’m 
stranded in space above a cartoon render- 
ing of a corner of Washington State, the 
victim of a computer simulation gone hor- 
ribly awry. 

Here at the annual SIGGRAPH comput- 
er-graphics show in Dallas, I’m having my 
first hands-on encounter with the techno- 
logical phenomenon known variously as 
cyberspace, artificial reality or, in a phrase 
borrowed from computerese, virtual reali- 
ty. It relies on the techniques of interactive 
computer graphics to create the illusion of 
navigating through exotic locations that 
“real” as those of the real world. 
The scene I'm exploring was created by the 
University of Washington’s human-inter- 
face-technology lab to run on hardware 
made by VPL Research, a tiny firm in Red- 
wood City, Calif., that is at the forefront of 
the budding virtual-reality movement. 

VPL sells all the tools needed to create 
the experience. The device that converts 
hand motions into signals the computer 
can understand is called the DataGlove. 
Optic fibers sewn onto the 
fingers are supposed to de- 
tect the slightest movement 
of the digits. A head- 
mounted display that looks 
like an oversize skin-diving 
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mask is called the Eye- 
Phone. Built-in head- 
phones provide stereo 


sound, and a pair of liquid- 











crystal-display screens cre- 
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ates stereoscopic images that give the illu- 
sion of three dimensions. Both glove and 


| headset are equipped with electromagnet- 


ic sensors that track changes in position 
and orientation. For computer power, the 
equipment is linked by cable to a pair of 
Silicon Graphics IRIS workstations—one 
for each eye—capable of creating up to 30 
color images a second, 

VPL’s system has been on the market 
for little more than a year, and its cost 
(about $225,000) puts it beyond the reach 
of nearly all consumers. But virtual reality 
has already attracted a cult following in 
and around California’s Silicon Valley. En- 
thusiasts are convinced that today’s Eye- 
Phones are the forerunners of systems that 
will transform the way Americans work 
and play. They have visions of workers 
stepping into electronic suits to “com- 
mute” to virtual offices, surgeons honing 
their technique on virtual patients, honey- 
mooners frolicking on virtual Caribbean 
vacations, astronauts exploring virtual 
planets by remote control. 

Though in its infancy, virtual reality has 
attracted an extraordinary amount of media 
attention. The technology has been fea- 
tured on ABC News and Entertainment To- 
night and in front-page stories in more than 
two dozen newspapers. Mattel has managed 
to sell some 600,000 copies of its Power 
Glove, a crude $90 variant on the Data- 
Glove that is designed for use with a Nin- 
tendo video-game player, despite the exis- 
tence of only a handful of games to go with 
the glove. Virtual reality has even worked its 
way into the plot line of a feature film. In the 
forthcoming A Man and a Woman and a 
Woman, two characters fall in love within a 
virtual-reality demonstration. 

Part of the media’s interest stems from 
the company the technology has been 
keeping. Nolan Bushnell, who founded 
Atari in the mid-’70s, eagerly foresees 
games in which people would not just play 
but actually be Ms. Pac-Man. One of the 
most enthusiastic proponents is Timothy 
Leary, the former Harvard researcher who 
popularized Lsp in the '60s and now has vi- 
sions of a whole new generation “tripping” 
electronically. “Everyone will be equal in 
cyberspace,” says Leary. 
class and race will be eliminated.” 

But the real center of attention is Jaron 
Lanier, 30, the programmer who coined 
the term virtual reality and co-founded 
VPL in 1985. A legendary eccentric in a 
field famous for its oddballs, he grew up in 
a New Mexico desert, dropped out of high 
school to take up music composition and 
eventually drifted into video games, earn- 
ing a reputation as a prodigious hacker. 
Amiable and rotund, he sports shoulder- 
length dreadlocks that make him look 
more like a Rastafarian reggae singer than 
a computer scientist. 

Lanier is a bit surprised by the hoopla 


“Inequalities of 
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The Oxford Illustrated History of the 
British Monarchy — all for only $25 
when you accept trial membership in 
History Book Club. 

If you bought these splendid 
volumes in a book store, you would 
pay $124.90. But with this special offer 
to new History Book Club members, 
all three books are yours for only $25, 
plus shipping and handling. And you 
are under no obligation to buy more 
books. Ever. 

Your membership will reward you 
with nothing less than the best history 
titles. That’s why History Book Club 
has chosen this exceptional set of 
histories for new members. Lavishly 
illustrated, beautifully bound, these 
volumes will be a treasured foun 
dation of your history library. 


How to Order 
CALL 1-800-233-1066 Ext. 90 


week-days between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m 
ES.T. Your membership begins with the 
3-volume Oxford History Library for 
just $25, plus shipping and handling, 
with no obligation to buy another book. 
All orders subject to approval. 


The Benefits of Membership 
As a member of History Book Club, 
you'll receive the Club’s publication, 
the Review, at no charge, 14 times a 


AN 
EPIC OFFER 
FKOM 
HISTORY 
BOOK 
CLUB 






















THE 


OXFORD 


HISTORY OF THE 


CLASSICAL 
407.95 2) 
re cae 


year (about every 4 weeks), plus up to 
4 more offers of special selections. 
We'll tell you about more than 150 
books in each issue—including many 
hard-to-find history titles. No book is 
included in the Review until it has been 
read and evaluated by one or more of 
our board of historian-advisers. They 
judge a book’s importance, accuracy 
and readability. So you’ll find that the 
books you receive from us are not only 
intellectually stimulating, but en- 
tertaining as well. 

All of our books are quality edi- 
tions. And all of our books are offered 
at significant discounts —as much 
as 30% off the publisher’s price. 
Additional discounts are also available 
through our Bonus Plan. 


How the Club Works 


Every issue of the Review features one 
“Editors’ Choice.” If you want it, do 
nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. (A shipping and hand- 
ling charge is added to each shipment.) 
If you want another book, or no book 
at all, simply fill out and return the 
enclosed Reply Form by the date 
specified. If you receive an “Editors’ 
Choice” without having had 10 days to 
notify us, just return it for credit. 

You may cancel your membership 
at any time by notifying us. We reserve 
the right to review your membership if 
you choose not to buy at least one 
book in any six- month period 
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THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 


ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE 
«No risk 30-day return privilege. 
«Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt 
«Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 


CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


TO YOUR HEALTH 








ating back 800 years, ancient Mandarins believed Chinese Exercise 
Balls induced well-being and serenity of the spirit. Rotating the balls 
in the palm of each hand stimulates fingers and acupuncture points, 
improving the circulation of vital energy throughout the body. They emit 
a distantly mysterious chime making them effective in relaxation and 
meditation. Sports enthusiasts, musicians, computer users and health- 
conscious people everywhere consider them great muscle conditioners. 
Arthritis sufferers can benefit from this gentle but challenging exercise. 
These treasured gifts 
were given to President 
and Mrs. Reagan while vis- 
iting China. Beautifully hand- 
crafted, these 45mm. polished 
chrome balls come in an exquisite 
silk brocade box. $29.95 #1702. 









THE INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH LIGHTWEIGHT VACUUM 


or 25 years, the Oreck Vacuum has 
been known only to the world’s finest 
hotels and restaurants. Now, you can enjoy 
its amazing “industrial strength” power. 
This unique heavy duty design uses the hol- 
low handle to carry dirt pulled up by the 
motor directly into the top of the bag 
instead of under the old dirt like most vacu- 
ums. This maintains vacuum suction power 
and eliminates the problem of old dirt being 
churned up and forced back out into the 
room. Try it on the toughest dirt in your 
home. Watch as it whisks the dirt away effi- 
ciently...automatically adjusting itself to any 
surface. Just 8 pounds, its power puts it in 
the "heavy-weight" class among vacuums! 
The side-mounted corner brushes clean 
baseboards and corners where dirt loves to hide making fast work 
of difficult jobs. Bright twin headlights illuminate under furniture 
and the 30-foot cord is 12 feet longer than 
most. Comes with an extra drive belt and air 
freshening tablets that help kill odors. When 
you buy the Oreck XL, we'll send you FREE 
the Hand-Held Compact Vac which combines 
incredible suction power (strong enough to pick 
up a 16 Ib. bowling ball!) with a versatile array 
of attachments for cleaning your curtains, 
ceilings, blinds, furniture and cars. And it 
weighs just 4 Ibs.! Both vacuums come with a 
=] year's supply of large replacement bags and a 
j 2-yr. limited warranty. $299.95 #4010. 





























The Hand-Held 

Compact Vac 

Includes. 

* upholstery brush 

* crevice cleaner 

+ deluxe 8 wall and 
floor brush 

* dust brush 

* blowing tool 

* extension wands 








THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ FOR FASTEST SERVICE 24 HRS A DAY 
DEPT. TIMV70; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 


* Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item. 












* Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
¢ For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 


CAB DRIVERS' SECRET 
New York City cab driver tipped us off 
about the Wooden Bead Seat’s “mystical” 

massaging action. It enables you to sit for long 

periods of time without discomfort or fatigue- 

whether you're at a desk or in traffic. It creates a 

“zone of comfort” between you and the seat, 

allowing air to circulate so you stay cool in sum- 

mer and warm in winter. The smooth lacquered 
wood beads are handstrung with flexible, heavy- 
duty nylon cord. Our Wooden Bead Seat will keep 

you comfortable all year long. $29.95 #2690. 

Share the comfort—two for $49.95 #2700. 
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TAKE YOUR CONTACTS 
FOR A SPIN 


ontact lenses—so convenient to wear...s0 
inconvenient to clean! The FDA found the 
risk of eye damage to be significantly reduced by 
proper lens care. The Clensatron™, developed 
specifically to minimize problems of lens care is 
clinically proven to offer contact lens wearers an 
alternative to the traditional, “finger-rubbing” 
method which can scratch or tear lenses. 
Revolving at a rate of 300 cycles per minute, it 
thoroughly scrubs your lenses in two minutes, 
removing protein deposits and other contami- 
nants that may damage your 
eyes, Works with 
hard, soft and i 
gas-permeable ; 
lenses. Com- 
pact for travel, 
uses two AA 
batteries. AC adap- 
tor included; UL ip 
listed. Manufac- 
turer's l-yr. warranty. 
$59.95 #2680. 
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CREDIT CARD ORDERS —CALL TOLL FREE 












No risk 30-day return privilege. 





THE MEDIA DEVELOPEMENT GROUP 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order. 


== Up to $20..$395 $50.01t0 $60 $...7.95 
ane $20.01 to $30....$ 4,95 $60.01 to $70 $.....6.95 
Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. Ups Sulot $0 S556 S701 10,4100 9.21098 
Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. yy AIR $40.01 to $50...$695 Over $100 $..1295 
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Technology 


his brainchild has generated. He concedes 
that expectations have flown far ahead of 
today’s primitive technology, but he is con- 
vinced that virtual reality will someday live 
up to its name. He dreams of users creating 
their own artificial environment as fast as 
they can describe it. Even if these worlds 
are sketched roughly on the screen, he 
claims, the mind will fill in the missing de- 
tails. “The internal experience of reality is 
much more a product of your central ner- 
vous system than of the actual external 
world,” he says. “That's why virtual reality 
works. Provide enough visual cues [on the 
screen], and millions of years of evolution 
will kick into gear.” 


He may have something there. But it 


| does not sit well with the people who make 


a living creating the ultra-realistic comput- 
er graphics widely seen in TV ads, network 
news shows, science-fiction movies and 
theme-park rides. A computer-generated 
backdrop for a Hollywood film may take 
more than two years to create; Lanier 
claims he can make whole virtual-reality 
“worlds” in less than two hours. “Jaron La- 
nicer has created a wave of revulsion in the 
industry,” says the president of one com- 
puter-graphics firm. “He's promising 
something that will never be delivered.” 


loating above Seattle with my balky 
DataGlove, I'm inclined to agree. 
rhere is an irritating delay between the mo- 
ment I tip my head to the left and the time 
the images move to the right. When I reach 
to grab an object, there is no physical sensa- 
tion of hitting a solid surface. When I do 
make contact, my hand is as likely to pass 
through the object as to connect with it. 
After a long struggle I finally manage to 
maneuver myself in the direction of the 
floating yellow keyhole that is my gateway 
to the next imaginary environment. | can 
visit a virtual kitchen (complete with drippy 
faucet and ticking clock), take a virtual pic- 
nic (featuring 3-D sound cues from buzzing 
gnats) or make an appearance at the Mad 
Hatter’s tea party, But by now I've broken 
out in a clammy sweat, and I’ve become 
acutely aware of the people lined up behind 
me waiting their turn on the machine. Have 
they been watching me wrestling spastically 
with my DataGlove? Have I been making a 
fool of myself for what could have been only 
a few minutes but seemed like hours? 
That’s when I had my first realization of 
the potential power of the technology. I 
was sitting in a room crowded with strang- 
ers, but within the space of my virtual reali- 
ty, I was totally alone. So deeply immersed 
was | in the illusionary world projected in 
front of my eyeballs that I assumed every- 
one else was experiencing the same panic 
and frustration I was. In fact, they were 
oblivious. Perhaps that’s the secret attrac- 
tion in being able to explore your own per- 
sonal inner space. In the world of virtual re- 
ality, your anxiety is all your own. a 
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imes have changed. Today, the world of 
entertainment—T V, movies, books, music, and 


video—is as confusing as it is colorful. As frantic 
as it is fun. The options can be overwhelming— 
but the solution is simple. ENTERTAINMENT 
WEEKLY! 


ENTERTAINMENT | 
WEEKLY 


Because entertainment 
isn't black and white anymore. 


Equipment courtesy of SONY 
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Get a handle on entertain- 


ment! Get the first 4 issues of 


ENTERTAINMENT WEEKLY 
free if you subscribe now. 
Just 99¢ an issue—almost 
50% off the $1.95 cover 
price for one year (52 
weekly issues). Call 
now to become a 
charter subscriber. 


1-800-289-6500 














The Americans that 
beat Honda 
now Toyota. 


80 out of 100 car owners considering a Japanese model rated 
Dodge Spirit and Plymouth Acclaim superior overall to Toyota Camry. 
And 91 out of 100 rated Dodge Shadow and Plymouth Sundance 
superior to Toyota Tercel’ 









Plymouth Acclaim LX 


Dodge Spirit ES. 








ore of two 50-member panels; Honda reference to identical carlier test against Accord EX and Civic DX 
ing for qualified retail buyers through Chrysler Credit. € ther rates for longer terms 


* Combined raw sc 
** Not affiliated with the U.S. Government. On new dealer stock. Short term financ 
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SPIRIT/ 











TOYOTA 





SHADOW/ TOYOTA 





EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR ACCLAIM CAMRY EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR SUNDANCE TERCEL 
(Evaluate the following:) (Evaluate the following:) 

Front view 65 35 Front view 76 24 
Side view appearance 70 30 Side view appearance 66 34 
Rear view appearance 64 36 Rear view appearance 63 37 
Wheels 83 17 Trunk 91 9 
Overall exterior appearance 73 27 Overall exterior appearance 74 26 
Instrument panel appearance 73 27 Instrument panel appearance 69 31 
Seat appearance 69 31 Seat appearance 78 22 
Carpeting appearance 72 28 Carpeting appearance 76 24 
Interior door trim 73 27 Interior door trim 66 34 
Overall interior appearance 80 20 Overall interior appearance 81 19 
COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE 

Front seat comfort 87 13 Front seat comfort 82 18 
Front seat legroom 91 9 Front seat legroom 81 19 
Rear seat comfort 89 41 Rear seat comfort 59 41 
Ease of rear seat entry/exit 93 7 Ease of rear seat entry/exit 46 54 
Ease of under-hood service 91 9 Ease of under-hood service 76 24 
Overall comfort and convenience 89 1 Overall comfort and convenience 84 16 
Rear seat legroom 92 8 Instrument panel gauges 66 34 
Overall interior room 90 10 Trunk room 71 29 
Tilt steering wheel 85 15 

DRIVING EXPERIENCE DRIVING EXPERIENCE 

Driving ease 70 30 Driving ease 83 17 
Cornering ability 63 37 Cornering ability 71 29 
Steering response 62 38 Steering response 67 33 
Pickup and passing ability 64 36 Pickup and passing ability 76 24 
Transmission smoothness 58 42 Transmission smoothness 65 35 
Overall driving experience 69 31 Overall driving experience 86 14 
Maneuverability 58 42 Braking response 75 25 
Acceleration 63 37 Overall fun to drive 82 18 
RIDING EXPERIENCE RIDING EXPERIENCE 

Riding smoothness 66 34 Riding smoothness 88 12 
Riding steadiness 66 34 Riding steadiness 84 16 
Seating comfort 81 19 Seating comfort 8s 12 
Quietness 53 47 Quietness 75 25 
Overall riding experience 72 28 Overall riding experience 90 10 
Support to your body on turns 73 27 Lack of wind noise 78 22 
OVERALL SUPERIORITY 80 20 OVERALL SUPERIORITY 91 9 


American quality came through 
again. And more people who said 
they would probably buy a car from 
Japan, probably won't. It happened 
in an impartial, independent test by 
U.S. Testing Company Market 
Research, Inc.** Two groups of Ford 
and GM owners, definite prospects 
for a Japanese model, compared 
Dodge Spirit ES and Plymouth 
Acclaim LX to Toyota Camry LE. Two 
other groups checked out Dodge 
Shadow and Plymouth Sundance 
against Toyota Tercel DLX. They went 
over the cars inside and out, judging 
33 different counts of styling, 
comfort and performance. 

When the results were in, Spirit 
and Acclaim were hands-down 
winners over Camry. Same for 





Shadow and Sundance over Tercel. 


“They're going to give the 
Japanese cars a run for 
their money.”’ 


The talk after the test was all 
about Dodge and Plymouth. For 
instance: “The car was responding to 
me—I wasn't responding to the car.”’ 
... “Zippy, comfortable, luxurious” 

... "The way the car handles is 
magnificent’’...“*The pickup was 
much, much better’... “American 
cars have it over the Japanese ina 
lot of respects.” 


The Ultimate Incentive. 


It can save you money on the 
Americans that beat Honda and 
Toyota, and it could save your life + 








0% financing 
saves money. 


The savings: buy a Spirit, Acclaim, 
Shadow or Sundance with 0% Annual 
Percentage Rate short-term financing 
... Or get $750 cash back from 
Chrysler.' The safety: a driver-side air 
bag standard on every one. But not 
on Camry or Tercel. 

For complete information about 
the test, write U.S. Testing Company 
Market Research, Inc., P.O. Box 1411, 
Wheeling, Ill. 60090. 


Airbags 
save lives. 


Chrysler has the highest corporate Average Fuel Economy of any American car company’! 


Advantage: 


CHRYSLER ~ PLYMOUTH 


DODGE - DODGE TRUCKS - JEEP: EAGLE 


Chrysler. és 
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Splendor in the Grass 








By R.Z. SHEPPARD 





ere are a few things to 

keep in mind the next 
time ants show up in the pota- 
to salad. The 8,800 known 
species of the family Formici- 
dae make up from 10% to 
15% of the world’s animal 
biomass, the total weight of 
all fauna. They are the most 
dominant social insect in the 
world, found almost every- 
where except in the polar re- 
| gions. Ants turn more soil 
than earthworms; they prune, 
weed and police most of the 
earth’s carrion. Among the 
most gregarious of creatures, 
they are equipped with a so- 
phisticated chemical commu- 
nications system. To appreci- 
ate the strength and speed of 
this pesky invertebrate, con- 
sider that a leaf cutter the size 
of a man could run repeated 
four-minute miles while carrying 750 Ibs. of 
potato salad. 

Or nearly 100 copies of The Ants by 
Bert Hélldobler and Edward O. Wilson. 
Published by Harvard University Press, the 
hefty volume is the result of 20 years of col- 
laborative field and laboratory studies by 
HOlldobler and his better-known Harvard 
colleague. For Wilson, 61, one of the 
school’s most popular professors and cura- 
tor of entomology at its Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, the book represents an- 
other exploration into the controversial 
field of sociobiology, a discipline he found- 
ed to study the “biological basis of social 
behavior.” 

When this seemingly innocuous 
phrase appeared in Wilson’s 1975 book 
Sociobiology: The New Synthesis, it set off 
alarm bells as surely as ant pheromones 
trigger the defense mechanisms of a 
threatened colony. Critics scrambled out 
of the corners of the academy to attack 
Wilson’s ideas as dangerously determinis- 
tic. To suggest, as he did, that human 
actions were more hard-wired than gener- 
ally believed threatened to upset the bal- 
ance of nurture so carefully guarded by 
those who held that environment, not he- 
redity, shaped behavior. 

Wilson, a tall, lanky scholar with a dis- 
armingly casual manner, responded with 
dismay. He argued forcefully that many 
critics did not bother to read all of Socio- 








A new book by noted entomologists looks to the ant for behavior's 
roots and discovers the iron laws of the superorganism 





Entomologist Wilson considers a piece of a superorganism at a Harvard lab 


point in crossover publishing. For the spe- 
cialist, HOlldobler and Wilson bring ele- 
gance and order to a complex subject. For 


the curious layman, there is a glimpse into | 


the workings of evolution. Charles Darwin 
called it the tangled bank, a bucolic meta- 
phor suited to his time and place. Today 
researchers see deeper into 
the diversity. “Mammals join 
societies as a means of fur- 
thering individual survival 
» and reproduction,” says Wil- 
son, “Ants have arranged 
their social life so that the unit 
of survival is the colony.” An 
ant is not an individual in the 
usual sense. Its life has no 
meaning apart from its colo- 
ny, a superorganism that Wil- 
son defines as “a sisterhood 
devoted to the survival of the 
queen.” In sociobiological 
terms, males are sperm carti- 
ers tolerated only as insemi- 
nators of virgin queens. When 
ants go to war, Wilson points 
out, they enlist their old la- 
dies, not their young males. 
To a humanist, the ant su- 
perorganism is ruthless; biolo- 
gists see it as efficient and 
cost-effective. A mechanism 


q 





“To be anthropocentric is to remain unaware of the limits of human nature.” 


biology, which did not junk free will and en- 
vironmental influences but only modified 
them. “On the basis of objective evidence,” 
he wrote, “the truth appears to lic some- 
where in between, closer to the environ- 
mentalist than to the genetic pole.” 
Molecular biologists and researchers in 
brain chemistry were already challenging 
the nurturist doctrine long held by psychol- 
ogists and social scientists. In a 1979 lec- 
ture on comparative social theory, Wilson 
framed the issue much the way Galileo 
might have when talking to an audience 
that still thought the sun revolved around 
the earth. “To be anthropocentric,” he 
said, “is to remain unaware of the limits of 
human nature, the significance of biologi- 


cal processes underlying human behavior, | 


and the deeper meaning of long-term ge- 
netic evolution.” 

Despite resistance, sociobiology has 
been absorbed into the scientific main- 
stream, and Wilson’s spadework in the 
fields of entomology and island biogeogra- 
phy has passed rigorous peer review. His 
book On Human Nature won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1979, and this year he shared the 
Crafoord Prize with population biologist 
Paul Ehrlich of Stanford. The Royal Swed- 
ish Academy of Sciences administers the 
$240,000 award, established to recognize 
areas not covered by the Nobel Prizes. 

The Ants is not only another milestone 
in a remarkable career but also a high 





of this economy is altruism, 
which loses its noble meaning 
when applied to social insects. Ants are self- 
less only in the sense that they are genetical- 
ly programmed to sacrifice themselves for 
the good of the colony. Their fates take 
startling forms. There are suicidal warriors, 
for example, that explode in the faces of 
their enemies, delivering toxic payloads. 
Wilson gives a definition of altruism 
linked to a theory of kin selection. Simply 
put, the closer the genetic similarity be- 
tween organisms, the greater the altruism. 
Admittedly, altruism is far more predict- 
able in ants than in human beings, who 
lapse into fratricide and civil wars. 
Sociobiology may not come close to 
clearing away all the mysteries of human 
behavior, but the discipline is a view from 
Darwin's shoulders, offering invaluable in- 
sights into the genetic roots of behavior. 
Unfortunately, many of these insights may 
never be gained. As Homo sapiens multi- 
plies and forages like army ants, Wilson 
has grown alarmed about the millions of 


| plant and animal species that are disap- 


pearing in civilization’s path. Thirty years 
ago, he witnessed the beginnings of mass 
deforestation in the Amazon. Ten years 
ago, he became an active conservationist, 
with a touch of the ecological poet. De- 
stroying rain forest for economic gain, Wil- 
son now says, “is like burning a Renais- 
sance painting to cook a meal.” If there isa 
gene for vivid imagery, future scientists 
should know where to look for it. a 
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NEW EXXON PLUS. 
HIGH PERFORMANCE AND LOWER EMISSIONS. 


New Exxon Plus still gives you more octane than regular unleaded. 
It still gives you our unique clean engine formula to keep today’s precision engines running clean. 
And now, it’s also been reformulated to reduce emissions, for cleaner air. 


PY Exxon Plus 
Reduced Emissions Unleaded 


Precision equipment for precision engines: 





Exxon reduced emissions gasolines 
unavailable in some areas 





ha” 
NEW EXXON 93 SUPREME. 
HIGHER PERFORMANCE AND LOWER EMISSIONS. 


New Exxon 93 Supreme still helps eliminate knock in virtually any car. 
It still gives you our clean engine formula. And now, it too has been reformulated to reduce emissions. 
Exxon Supreme and Exxon Plus. The first of a new generation of gasolines from Exxon. 


Precision equipment for precision engines: 
©1990 Exxon € orporation 
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Youre at gate 3. 
Your plane leaves from gate 33 
in two minutes. 


Introducing Degree. aaa 
The Body-Heat Activate 

Anti-Perspirant 2m 

Whenever = 

your body heat-risessamm 

Degree turns 0a 

extra protectigiaasm 


| Degree. | 























By WENDY COLE/Reported by Kathleen Brady 





On the Road, Again 


In 1964 KEN KESEY and his Merry Pranksters tooled across the 
country in a refurbished bus. It looks as if they're ready to try it again. 
The author of One Flew over the Cuckoo's Nest has restored the vehicle 
to its original Day-Gio splendor at his Oregon farm and is rounding up 
another gang for a trip next month—in time to publicize his new book, 
The Further Inquiry. After picking up Timothy Leary and Hunter S. 
Thompson, they'll head to Washington’s Smithsonian Institution, 
where the bus may become an exhibit. Tom Wolfe, who chronicled the 
first escapade in The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test, is also invited, but Ke- 
sey, 54, doubts he'll come: “He gets his suit dirty when he’s near us.” 


Poll Pals 


Politicians, listen up! 
If you're worried 
about getting the vote 
out, call Kathie Lee 
Gifford. The eflerves- 
cent talk-show host was 
so determined to win 
TV Guide's Most 
Beautiful Woman on 
TV phone-in poll that 
she pleaded with view- 
ers for five days to vote 
for her. It worked. Last 
week Gifford, 37, crushed 
runner-up Jaclyn Smith, 
17,796 votes to 3,603. Some 
opponents complained, but 








Gifford stands by her actions 
Says she: “I didn't do any- 
thing illegal.” Score one for 
the American way 





Coming of Age 


“I thought of her as Marilyn 
Monroe with a touch of Lu- 
cille Ball—a gum-snapping 
sex bunny.” That’s Laura 
Dern, 23, discussing Lula 
Pace Fortune, the role she 
plays in David Lynch’s latest 
reality bender, Wild at Heart. 
Best known for her portray- 
als of innocent adolescents in 
Mask and Blue Velvet, Dern 
had little trouble adjusting to 
Lula’s reckless eroticism. In 
fact, she found the part in- 
structive. “The archetypes of 
women are the madonna and 
the whore. We're all like 
that, but we repress one side 
or the other,” she said. “I got 
to know myself better on this 
film.” 
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Mo’ Trouble 


While SPIKE LEE’s Mo’ Better Blues 
hasn't impressed many film critics, 
it has managed to unleash a wave of 
protest from Jewish groups object- 
ing to the stereotypical portrayals 
of two unscrupulous jazz-club own- 
ers. Last week in the New York 
Times, Lee charged his accusers 
with applying a double standard. 
“Negative images of black people 
are presented on film and television 
every day and there is no great up- 
roar,” he wrote. For his next movie, 
about an interracial romance, he's 
expecting even mo’ heat. 





Eye Opener 
Yes, she wanted to check out 
Hollywood and the Bronx 
Zoo, but the stop-off that 
really excited Japan’s Prin- 
cess Sayako, 21, on her first 
USS. visit last week was well 
off the beaten path: the See- 
ing Eye dog-training camp in 
New Jersey. She called her 
10-min. blindfolded walk with 
a Labrador retriever “fasci- 
nating.” Emperor Akihito’s 
only daughter developed a 
special interest in the animals 
through her friendship with 
Japan’s leading guide-dog in- 
structor. Back home, Sayako 
raises her own Kishu-ken, a 
husky native breed. 
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With two salaries and 
two egos, family life gets 
harder all the time 


By JILL SMOLOWE 





eet Kendall Crolius, 36, an ac- 
count director at the J. Walter 
Thompson advertising agency in 
Manhattan. Every day, Monday through 
Friday, she awakens at 6:00 a.m., prepares 
for work and, if two-year-old Trevor stirs, 
snatches a few minutes of “quality time.” 
At 7:10 she walks to the train station near 
her Connecticut home; by 8:30 she is in her 
Lexington Avenue office. During the next 
nine hours, she juggles the demands of cli- 
ents and researchers, creative teams and 
media people. But no matter how hectic it 
gets, Crolius usually manages to catch the 
5:18 train. When she reaches home, Trevor 
is waiting for her. By 10:30, she is asleep. 
Meet Stephen Stout, 38, an actor cur- 
rently understudying in the Broadway hit 
The Heidi Chronicles. Each day he gets up 
at 7:15 a.m. If it is not a matinee day, Stout 
spends the next ten hours with his two- 
year-old son, playing and running errands. 
At 5:15 he leaves his suburban home to 
catch a Manhattan-bound train, allowing 
ample time to meet his 7:30 call at the 
Plymouth Theater. On the nights that 
Stout does not appear onstage, he heads 
for home at 9:40, after the second act is 
safely under way. When he walks through 
his front door at 11:15, he is greeted by si- 
lence; both his wife and son are asleep. 
Stout and Crolius are happily married, 
though they spend only a few minutes to- 
gether on a standard workday. Both agree 
it is not an ideal arrangement. But this is 
the most compatible meshing of schedules 
in their eight-year marriage—and it beats 
the 18 months they spent on opposite 
coasts when Stout was pursuing television 
work in Los Angeles. “This is as good as it 
gets,” says Crolius. “We're both working — 
and we’re both living in the same city.” 
Welcome aboard Marriage Flight 1990, 
and fasten your seat belts: it’s going to be a 














Late nights at the theater give Stephen Stout days with 
his son but little time with wife Kendall Crolius. ““How many 
men can say they’ve been there for the 
first two years of their child’s life?” asks Stout. 


bumpy ride. Today’s typical marriage is a 
dual-career affair. That means two sets of 
job demands, two paychecks, two egos— 
and a multitude of competing claims on 
both spouses’ time, attention and energy. 
The two-job flight path is marked by de- 
mands for fairness and parity that require 
some mobility, a dose of originality and a 
high degree of flexibility. 

Dual-income marriages are not unique 
to the "90s, of course. But as America 
heads into a decade that will see increasing 
numbers of women enter the labor force, 
career collisions promise to become more 
common and more acute. Among married 
couples, 57% of wives work, up from 39% 
two decades ago, and the number is expect- 
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ed to keep rising. If money is power, as 
family therapists warn, then some vexa- 
tious power struggles loom ahead: 18% of 
working wives earn more than their hus- 
bands. After two decades of toppling barri- 
ers, professional women are now reaping 
promising promotions. 

But those new opportunities may mean 
longer hours or a relocation—demands 
that can conflict directly with a husband's 
needs and strain the fabric of a marriage. It 
is probably no coincidence that even as 
women make gains in the workplace, more 
than 50% of new marriages today end in 
divorce. The corporate restructurings of 
the 1980s have also contributed to a sense 
of instability as couples realize that no job 
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is truly secure and long-term planning may 
be all but impossible. The result is a feeling 
shared by many couples—that they are out 
there, all alone, with no precedents to 
guide them. “This is a transitional genera- 
tion, in the middle of changing values and 
roles,” says Betty Lehan Harragan, a ca- 
reer consultant and columnist. “Each cou- 
ple is forced to make it up by themselves.” 
The upside of transition is that society’s 
expectations no longer bar men or women 
from assuming any role they choose in ei- 
ther the home or the workplace. The 
downside is that those choices often prove 
costly. Many couples are discovering that 
the fierce careerism and materialism that 
drove the past decade are now exacting a 
steep toll in terms of personal satisfaction 
and relationships. If the 1980s were the 





making a living,” Randle says. “You have to 
do what it takes.” 

Others are less sanguine. For almost 
two years, venture capitalist Ben, 35, and 
Elaine, 35, a marketing vice president, 
shuttled between Baltimore and Manhat- 


Decade of Greed, the 1990s may well turn | tan. “On weekends we were always trying 


out to be the Age of Need— 
a time when quality-of-life 
issues triumphed over the 
quantity of material success. 
Already there are signs that 
people’s priorities are shift- 
ing away from the work- 
place and back to home and 
community. 

Yet couples are not hav- 
ing an easy time striking a 
healthier balance between 
the demands of home and 
workplace. “Everything has 
to be negotiated, and that’s 
difficult for us,” says family 
therapist Anne MacDowell. 
“We tend to want our way 
to be the right way and the 
other person’s way to be 
wrong.” Perhaps that is not 
sO surprising, given the cli- 
mate that spawned many of 
today’s working couples. 
“We really are the Me Gen- 
eration,” says Karen 
Burnes, 34, an ABC-TV net- 
work correspondent, who 
admits that every day she 
must balance her job against 
her marriage to Rudy Ro- 
drigues, 49, a consultant to 
the United Nations. “We 


| were raised to do what we 


| wanted to do.” 


| 44, was handed six we 


In attempting to shift into 
the We mode, many couples 
find their biggest challenge is 
simply finding time together. 
Work hours conflict; travel 
demands interfere. Even rel- 
atively compatible schedules do not guaran- 
tee couples a daily hour of uninterrupted 
time together. Accommodation becomes all 
the harder when jobs land couples in differ- 
ent cities. Air Force Major Suzanne Randle, 
<s’ notice to transfer 
from Nebraska to California, a move that 
will lengthen the commute to see her hus- 
band, a first officer for TWA who is based in 
St. Louis, “It comes down to, hey, it’s tough 
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speak by phone six or seven times daily. 
When Rodrigues recently traveled to the 
Afghanistan countryside, the lack of a tele- 
phone link-up threw the relationship off 
balance. “I felt like our whole foundation 
was shaken,” says Burnes. “I had no feeling 
of control, no feeling of contact.” Their 
new resolution: no more trips that place ei- 
ther one more than a phone call away. 
Resilient couples have learned to find | 

some advantages in their constant sepa- 
rations. Many speak of having more time 
for work, friends and hobbies; others point 
to their newfound self-sufficiency. Shelly 
London, 38, an AT&T district manager of 
public relations in Atlanta, and Larry 
Kanter, 38, a radio news anchor in the 
same city, find that incompatible hours 
help keep the romance in their relation- 
ship. “We're sort of always newlyweds,” 





Johnnetta Cole enjoys a relaxed moment at home with 


husband Arthur Robinson Jr. and son Che. “Relationships and 


quality time are far more important than spending a lot of 
money on a whole bunch of things,” she says. 


to catch up,” he says. “It was like a Slinky, 
underdoing, overdoing, underdoing, over- 
doing.” When Elaine became pregnant a 
year ago, Ben quit his job to join her in 
New York. Ben, who has since found new 
work, says, “We discovered telephones are 
not like being there.” 

Maybe not, but fax machines and 
phones have become the lifeline of many a 
modern marriage. Burnes and Rodrigues 
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London says. “We're real jealous of our 
time on weekends.” 

Colliding agendas inevitably throw up 
questions of whose job is more important 
and who’s in charge. Often the struggle for 
answers plays out in tussles over house 
chores. Women frequently—and justifi- 
ably—complain that most of the drudge 
work falls to them. The view from the male 
side, however, can be revealing. Ellen Ga- 
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linsky, who as co-president of Manhattan’s 
| Families and Work Institute often attends 
| corporate seminars, says that when women 


complain that their mates don’t help, the 


men seethe. “The men say, ‘Every time I 
help, she tells me I’m doing it wrong. I quit. 
I'm not interested in being criticized all the 
time.’ ” Such conflicts often reflect deeper 
issues of power and expectation. “There’s 
a lot of denial around the issues of envy 
and competition,” says family psychother- 
apist Emily Marlin. “Who's doing better? 
And what does that mean?” 

Therapists warn that often it means 


money. “In our culture,” says therapist 
MacDowell, “power goes with money.” 
Many women who earn less than their hus- 
bands admit to unease, citing the “domi- 
nance” enjoyed by the spouse. Those who 
make more typically wish that the breadwin- 
ning field was more level. Men, by contrast, 
tend to deny any feelings when they are out- 
earned by their wives. They dismiss their 
wives’ higher earnings with phrases like “I 
say more power to her” and “I don’t feel 
threatened by it.” Inevitably, such state- 
ments are followed by the words “I have a 
| strong ego,” a defensive refrain that seems 
to betray a discomfort not yet resolved. 
That discomfort is certain to deepen as 
| more working women find their career 
paths leading to a relocation. Women are 
still the “trailing spouse” in 94% of all job 
| transfers that involve couples. But that is 
| changing rapidly. By the end of the decade, 
| almost a quarter of all transferees are ex- 
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pected to be women, up from 5% just 10 
years ago. Feelings of resentment, help- 
lessness and dependency that have long 
plagued displaced working women prom- 


ise to be harsher for men. While potential | 


employers rarely find it odd that a wife has 
given up a job to trail her husband, they of- 
ten question the dedication of a candidate 
who puts his wife’s career first. Friends be- 
tray their prejudices and heighten anxieties 
with questions like “But what are you go- 
ing to do?” Moreover, most men are ill 
prepared to take a backseat role. 

Men who have braved the trailing route 





When travel or long work hours keep them apart, Karen Burnes 
and Rudy Rodrigues speak by phone up to seven times a day. “The 
phone is critical,” says Burnes. “We rely on it utterly.” 
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know it can be rough. Last February, Ray 
Victurine, 35, left a job with an interna- 
tional agency in La Paz, Bolivia, to follow 
his wife to Seattle, where she had landed a 
job with a family and health organization. 
Four wageless months passed before Vic- 
turine found consulting work and settled 
on entering a Ph.D. program. “You begin 
to question your self-esteem,” he admits. 
As transfer options open for women, 
many couples are adopting a your-turn-my- 
turn strategy. Grace Flores-Hughes, 44, 
gave up a government job to follow the ca- 
reer of Lieut. General Harley Arnold 
Hughes, 54; she no sooner settled into an 
academic post in Omaha than her hus- 
band’s career relocated them back to 
Washington. “I knew that one day if I need- 
ed something, he would support me,” she 
says. That day came in 1987 when she was 
nominated by President Ronald Reagan to 
be director of community-relations service 
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at the U.S. Justice Department. Harley 
Hughes, who faced yet another reassign- 
ment, possibly to Europe, decided that this 
time his three-star career would give. He 
retired five years ahead of schedule. 

Given the emotional and economic 
toll, an increasing number of couples are 
simply choosing not to transfer. Confront- 
ed with the mounting resistance, compa- 
nies are beginning to respond. Fully 75% 
of the 1,000 companies that belong to the 
Washington-based Employee Relocation 
Council offer services designed to make re- 
location more attractive to spouses, from 
writing basic résumés to pooling job list- 
ings with other companies to expedite a 
spouse’s employment search. 

The relocation backlash is just one 
symptom of the gradually changing attitude 
toward work. Employees are also beginning 
to balk at the long office hours that are the 
legacy of the ’80s’ corporate retrenchments 
that pared staffs and deepened the work 
loads of those who remained behind. Cor- 
porate loyalty is further strained by the 
growing realization that no matter how 
hard an employee works, no job is truly se- 
cure. “People feel ‘the hell with it,” says 
consultant Harragan. “They've had it with 
being overworked.” 

At the same time, people are growing 
disillusioned with the rewards of high-pow- 
ered, high-profile careers. “People are ask- 
ing, ‘Where am I really going on the fast 
track?’ "’ says psychotherapist Marlin. 
“They aren't dropping out, like in the ’60s, 
but they are more introspective about the 
kinds of things they feel are ultimately go- 
ing to be satisfying.” Increasingly, couples 








speak of “quality-of-life” issues, as they | 


weigh the demands of work against the de- 
sire for more family and Icisure time. Wor- 
ship at the career altar is becoming passé. 

All this means a new array of choices 
for dual-income couples. As they sort their 
way through the maze of opportunities, 
therapists advise a high degree of commu- 
nication and flexibility. Decisions that may 
bring careers into collision should be nego- 
tiated carefully, with both spouses voicing 
their feelings and misgivings. When ex- 
ploring a job decision, worst-case scenarios 
should be addressed. Once a decision is 
reached, it should be reviewed periodically 
to make sure both partners are satisfied. 

Discussion and sacrifice may not always 
alleviate conflict, but then the challenges 
of fitting two careers into one marriage 
never promised to be easy. “Each has got 
to pull some weight and make some com- 
promises,” says Johnnetta Cole, 53, who 
balances the demands of a marriage and 
five grown sons against her duties as 
president of Atlanta’s Spelman College. 
“There’s got to be an awful lot of dialogue 
because the rules are new.” And they are 
always changing. | —Withreporting by Karen 
Grigsby Bates/Los Angeles, Ted Gup/Washington 
and Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago 
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By the year 2007 a degree from a four-year private 
university could cost as much as $148,000. A bachelors 
degree from a public university might cost $55,000." 
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The Masks of Minority Terrorism 


hen Actors’ Equity briefly decided three weeks ago that 

the part of a Eurasian in the play Miss Saigon could not 
be taken by a European, its board members provided some of 
the best entertainment seen on Broadway recently, It was not 
just that they were asserting an Orwellian principle: All races 
are equal, but some are more equal than others. Nor even that 
they were threatening to deprive thousands of playgoers of a 
drama that promised to shed some light on precisely such 
cross-cultural nuances; nor even that they were more or less 
ensuring—if the principle were to be applied fairly—that most 
Asian-American actors would 
have to sit around in limbo and 
wait for the next production of 
The Mikado. They were also 
raising some highly intriguing 
questions. How can John Giel- 
gud play Prospero when Doug 
Henning is at hand? Should fu- 
ture Shakespeares—even future 
August Wilsons—stock their 
plays with middle-class whites so 
as to have the largest pool of ac- 
tors from which to choose? And 
next time we stage Moby Dick, 
will there be cries that the title 
part be taken by a card-carrying 
leviathan? 

The quickly reversed de- 
cision, which effectively pro- 
claimed that actors should do everything but act, was a short- 
running farce. But when the same kind of minority terrorism is 
launched offstage, as is more and more the case, the conse- 
quences are less comical. Jimmy Breslin, long famous as a 
champion of the dispossessed, speaks thoughtlessly and finds 
himself vilified as a “racist.” Spike Lee, an uncommonly intel- 
ligent filmmaker whenever he remains behind the camera, 
maintains that films about blacks should be directed by blacks 
(what does this mean for The Bear, one wonders, or for Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs?). Lee in turn becomes an irresist- 
ible target for charges of anti-Semitism. And others contend 
that Marion Barry is being hounded because he is black, as if 
to suggest that he be excused because he is black. 

The problem with people who keep raising the cry of “rac- 
ism” is that they would have us see everything in terms of race. 
They treat minorities as emblems, and everyone as typecast. 
And in suggesting that a white cannot put himself in the shoes, 
or soul, of a half-white, or a black, they would impose on us the 
most stifling form of apartheid, condemning us all to a hope- 
less rift of mutual incomprehension. Taken to an extreme, this 
can lead to a litigious nation’s equivalent of the tribal vendet- 
ta: You did my people wrong, so now I am entitled to do you 
wrong. A plague on every house. 

Almost nobody, one suspects, would deny that equal rights 
are a laudable goal and that extending a hand to the needy is 
one of the worthiest things we can do. Reserving some places 
in schools, or companies, or even plays for those who are less 
privileged seems an admirable way of redressing imbalances. 
But privilege cannot be interpreted in terms of race without 
making some damningly racist assumptions. And rectifying 
the injustices of our grandfathers is no easy task, least of all in 
a country made up of refugees and immigrants and minorities 





of one, many of whom have lived through the Holocaust, the 
Khmer Rouge, the unending atrocities of El Salvador. Sympa- * 
thy cannot be legislated any more than kindness can. 

The whole issue, in fact, seems to betray a peculiarly Ameri- 
can conundrum: the enjoyment of one freedom means en- 
croachment on another; you can’t school all of the people all of 
the time. Older, and less earnest, countries like Britain or Japan 
live relatively easily with racial inequalities. But America, with 
its evergreen eagerness to do the right thing, tries to remedy the 
world with an innocence that can become more dangerous than 
_ cruelty. All of us, when we make 
= decisions—which is to say, dis- 
: criminations—judge in part on 
3 appearances. All of us treat Sa- 
3 vile Row-suited lawyers differ- 
; ently from kids in T shirts, give 
= preference to the people that we 
; like—or to the people that are 
= most like us—and make differing 
5 assumptions about a Texan and a 
3 Yankee. To wish this were not so 

is natural; to claim it is not so is 
hypocrisy. 

But state-sponsored favorit- 
ism is something different. As an 
Asian minority myself, I know of 
nothing more demeaning than 
being chosen for a job, or even a 
role, on the basis of my race. Nor 

is the accompanying assumption —that I need a helping hand 
because my ancestors were born outside Europe —very com- 
forting. Are those of us lucky enough to be born minorities to 
be forgiven our transgressions, protected from insults and en- 
couraged to act as if we cannot take responsibility for our ac- 
tions (it wasn’t my fault I failed the exam; society made me do 
it)? Are we, in fact, to cling to a state of childlike dependency? 
As an alien from India, I choose to live in America precisely 
because it is a place where aliens from India are, in principle, 
treated no better (and no worse) than anyone else. Selecting 
an Asian actor, say, over a better-qualified white one (or, for 
that matter, a white over a better-qualified Asian, as is alleged 
to happen with certain university admissions) does nobody a 
service: not the Asian, whose lack of qualifications will be rap- 
idly shown up; not the white, whose sense of racial brother- 
hood is hardly likely to be quickened by being the victim of dis- 
crimination himself; not the company, or audience, which may 
understandably resent losing quality to quotas. 

Affirmative action, in fact—so noble in intention—is 
mostly a denial: a denial of the fact that we are all born differ- 
ent; a denial of a person’s right to get the position he deserves; 
a denial of everyone’s ability to transcend, or live apart from, 
the conditions of his birth. Most of all, it is a denial of the very 
virtues of opportunity and self-determination that are the 
morning stars of this democracy. People around the world still 
long to migrate to America because it is a place, traditionally 
and ideally, where people can say what they think, become 
what they dream and succeed—or fail—on the basis of their 
merits. Now, though, with more and more people telling us 
not to say what we think and to support everyone except the 
majority of Americans, the country is in danger of becoming 
something else: the land of the free, with an asterisk. 
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